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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE results of the Congressional elections in the United 
States are more than usually interesting. The Republican 
party has lost a good deal of ground, butit is clear that it will still 
havea working majority in the House of Representatives. But 
though the Republicans have managed to scrape through the 
elections without a defeat, it is admitted on all sides that they 
were only saved by the personal popularity of Mr. Roosevelt, 
and that but for his influence throughout the United States 
they would have sustained a crushing defeat. This fact will 
doubtless not be lost on the party managers, whose first 
business is to win, and who would rather win even with a horse 
they were afraid of and disliked than lose with one 
after their own heart.’ The result of the elections is therefore 
freely said to make Mr. Roosevelt's nomination for President 
at the next election a certainty. But if he obtains the 
Republican nomination his election is certain, for he is not 
the kind of President the American people want to get rid of. 


The expedition into Somaliland is to be a little delayed and 
to be reduced in size. Only three thousand men are to be 
employed, and they will almost all be Africans, the Indian 
troops being “kept back,” partly to strengthen Aden, where 
we have a dispute with the Turks, and partly to avoid the 
difficulties and expense of transport. Colonel Swayne has 
been summoned home to “consult with the Foreign Office,” 
and the actual advance will not take place till his return six 
weeks hence. Meanwhile the Mullah is threatening Bohotle, 
and collecting riflemen. The arrangements seem weak, as we 
are trusting too exclusively to Africans, and should a disaster 
occur the whole country will be upon us; but doubtless Lord 
Lansdowne has better information from the spot than news- 
papers can obtain. We can only hope we are not making our 
usual mistake of despising the enemy until he has inflicted 
some unexpected blow. 


The Marquis de Soveral, Portuguese Minister in London, 
and a great friend of King Edward, has thought it advisable 
to explain the position of Portugal in respect to her East 
African colonies through an Austrian interviewer. King 
Carlos, he says, is not coming to England to arrange any 
business, but only to enjoy some shooting. In particular, his 
Majesty will not arrange for the sale or lease of Lourengo 
Marques, which was discovered by Vasco da Gama, and is as 
much an integral portion of the Portuguese Monarchy as 
Lisbon itself. “I,” says the Minister, “ would never put my 
name to such a treaty.” Portugal will, however, permit foreign 








States—France, Germany, and England—toinvest capital there 
and will give them every security. ‘The tone of the speech 
is a little bitter, but it is possible that it is addressed rather to 
Lisbon and Berlin than to London, and that the concessions 
which are refused to England will be made to a railway 
company. All we require is a right of free entry, both for 
troops and goods, with some local jurisdiction for those pur- 
poses of sanitation which Portugal finds too expensive. . It is 
rather hard that we cannot obtain a port for the Transvaal 
bevause a possession useless to its owners lies in the way; but 
as the Marquis de Soveral philosophically remarks, “serious 
politicians understand: that all wishes cannot be fulfilled,’— 
at least, not without waiting. 


Count Albert Apponyi, President of the Hungarian Reichs- 
tag, has just issued in the form of an address to the “ Society 
at Pressburg for Hungarian Culture” a manifesto which, as 
we have pointed out elsewhere, may prove of serious import. 
He is evidently afraid, as we see M. Szell, the Hungarian 
Premier, is also afraid, of the revival of race bitterness in 
Hungary. There has always been danger of this, for though 
everybody speaks of the Magyars, or ruling caste, as “the 
Hungarians,” they form only 40 per cent. of the population, 
another 40 per cent. being Slavs, and the remaining 20 per 
cent. a medley of races, among whom the Germans (6 per 
cent.) and the Roumanians (7 per cent.) are the most notable. 
The Count does not mention the Pan-Germans, though it is 
their agitation which has started the trouble; but he says dis- 
tinctly that the “ unity” of Hungary is threatened, the people 
being “disintegrated” into racial groups. The danger is the 
more formidable because, while the Magyars stand alone, the 
Germans and Slavs have each the sympathies of mighty 
Empires, and even the Roumanians have force behind them 
outside Austrian limits. “Disintegration” in South-Eastern 
Europe on the principle of race would be so shattering a 
change that it will, we fancy, be avoided, as it has so long 
been; but the storm-clouds in Austria gather thick. 


An accident on the dreadful American scale occurred in 
New York on Wednesday. The proprietors of the New York 
Journal had arranged for an exhibition of fireworks in Madison 
Square to celebrate the election returns. Among the fireworks 
were bombs of unusual size arranged in cast-iron mortars, and 
intended, of course, to be shot into the air. A crowd of somefifty 
thousand persons had gathered to witness the display, when a 
mortar fell on its side, and three bombs in succession were 
fired into the mass. Many persons were actually blown to 
pieces, and the total of killed and wounded is estimated at 
upwards of ninety. There must, one would think, have been 
terrible carelessness somewhere; but Americans accept all 
such occurrences as “ disastrous incidents,” and forget them 
with a rapidity which seems to indicate a different estimate 
of the value of human life from any prevailing in Europe. 
It has been found quite impossible to prevent the practice of 
driving railway trains, electric trams, and the like through 
crowded places “on the flat”; and in Chicago, especially, 
accidents so caused rank among permanent dangers. We 
suppose the real cause of this indifference is the splendid 
self-reliance of the community; but one does not see that 
heavy damages for recklessness would diminish that. 


The Chinese Government has- acceded to Sir E. Satow’s 
demand for full redress against the officials responsible for the 
murder of two missionaries in Hunan. The Mandarin who 
shut the door of his official residence against Mr. Lewis, that 
is, practically gave him up to the raging mob, will be executed, 
and other officials degraded from their posts. This is regarded as 
most satisfactory; but the Times correspondent complains that 
an official who smuggled one thousand Mauser rifles and three 
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hundred thousand cartridges into Kwangsi in spite of Imperial 
prohibition has received high promotion, recorded with all the 
facts in the Pekin Gazette. The incident is reported as an 
illustration of Chinese faithlessness, and no doubt it is one; 
but disarming clauses in treaties, or indeed in legislative Acts, 
never succeed. Human nature is too strong for them, and 
they only increase the cost of firearms. You can stop an 
importation of heavy artillery, but rifles and revolvers are 
wanted by the authorities as well as the people, and they slip 
in in spite of laws, agreements, and punishments. 


The conduct of the Dukhobors in Canada raises once more 
the old question whether it is possible for a whole people 
to go mad. These Russian immigrants were settled and 
prosperous when the fancy suddenly seized them that they had 
no right to kill or work animals, which were as entitled to 
liberty as man, and that if they wandered to some unknown 
point in Manitoba they would meet Jesus Christ. They con- 
sequently turned their animals loose, to be immediately appro- 
priated by their neighbours, and set out with their women 
and children through the forest. They had little to eat, 
and less to wear, leather boots or fur clothes being forbidden, 
and the Government of Canada were at a loss what 
to do. By the latest accounts, however, they have 
arrested the women and children to preserve their lives, 
and will, when the men are sufficiently weakened, send 
them back by railway to their locations, there, let us hope, to 
fall under some less inconvenient delusion. Their conduct 
recalls that of many of the followers of Peter the Hermit, who, 
it is recorded, in later life quite perceived his folly; or of the 
Flagellants ; or of the South African tribe who in our own time 
believed they were ordered to kill all their cattle, and did it. 
That there is a possibility of mental infection when multi- 
tudes are gathered together is certain from the long history 
of panics, but the deep religious feeling of the Dukhobors 
ought to enable them to possess their souls in patience until 
the Avatar which they expect. One point in the present 
delusion is, we believe, unprecedented. There is no previous 
record of men willing to walk barefoot out of pity for the 
“slavery” of beasts. 


The opposition to the passage of the Education Bill has 
during the week been as persistent as ever, with the result 
that though there has been progress, it has been very slow. 
The matter of most importance settled during the week 
has been the acceptance by the Government of Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney’s amendment, which secures to the laity of the 
Chureh of England a position of control over the religious 
education given in Church schools. This does not, of 
course, mean that the clergyman’s influence will be in any 
way excluded from the school. In normal cases, and where 
the clergyman has the confidence of the lay Churchmen of his 
parish, his influence will be as great as ever; but where he has 
forfeited that confidence by extreme action of any kind, the 
one-man power which in certain instances—we admit, in very 
few—has been so greatly misused will cease. The gain to the 
Church of England as a whole by this arrangement will be of 
untold value. Nothing has injured her influence more, or has 
tended more to alienate sympathy from her, than the use of 
unbridled power in the Church schools by a few extreme men. 
Henceforth this danger to a Church which is as dearly loved 
by, and as much the possession of, the laity as the clergyman 
will be removed. 


We have given in detail in another column our views 
on this subject, but will express here our satisfaction at 
the admirable letter on the subject contributed by 
Canon Hensley Henson to Friday’s Times, in which he 
points out that the legitimate rights and influence of 
the clergy will be in no way injured, and expresses 
the hope that Anglicans “will hesitate before lending 
themselves to an attempt to destroy what is a real, and 
in my deliberate belief most salutary, concession.” Personally 
we have no fear in this matter. The clause could only be 
altered by an alliance of those Churchmen who dislike Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney’s amendment with the Opposition to wreck 
the Bill, and this is unthinkable. We can only say again that 
the legitimate influence of the clergy over religious education 
will remain untouched, nay, will be strengthened, by the new 
interest given to the laity in the matter. Here is no weakness, 


On Tuesday evening the Chancellor of the eau 
explained the exceptional circumstances necessitating pr 
reopening of Supply in order to provide for the free grants ts 
the burghers (£3,000,000), for compensations for war losses to 
the loyalists (£2,000,000), and for the temporary advance of 
£3,000,000 to the Colonial Governments to enable them to 
proceed with the loans to both Boers and loyalists. It appears 
that the Government had originally understood that the free 
grant (£3,000,000) promised under the terms of settlement 
should come out of any Transvaal loan that should be floated 
but in face of the representations of the Boer leaders, had 
decided to treat it as a free gift out of the revenues of the 
United Kingdom. The Government felt that the loyalists 
ought to be treated with similar liberality, and had deter. 
mined to appropriate £2,000,000 for their repatriation also. 
while the £3,000,000 to be advanced to both Boers and 
loyalists, though it would come out of the Transvaal ang 
Orange River Colony loan when that loan was put on the 
market, would have to be found by this country in the interval, 
The Chancellor’s Motion was agreed to without a division, but 
not before Mr. Gibson Bowles and Sir William Harcourt had, 
each after his manner, castigated the Government for their 
violation of Parliamentary usage. The Government certainly 
can plead Imperial precedent for their interpretation of the 
terms of settlement; but the “man in the street” undoubtedly 
read them as the Boer generals did, and we are sincerely glad 
that the Government decided to revise their reading. Unfor. 
tunately this is not the first time that the Government haye 
done the right thing after a preliminary muddle. 


The discussion, which was continued in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, was remarkable for a most satis. 
factory and able speech by Mr. Chamberlain in regard to his 
visit to South Africa. He was going to South Africa with an 
open mind, and with a desire to listen to, and learn from, all 
the representative men of South Africa. That he will fulfil 
this pledge to the letter we do not doubt. It is one of the 
signal advantages of a House of Commons training that 
those who have gone through it are never in the least afraid of 
meeting even bitter opponents in a friendly spirit, and of 
getting from them all that can be got. Mr. Chamberlain 
went on to lay down with admirable precision and good sense 
the principles that must guide us in thesettlement. To begin 
with, the men who stood by us in the war and who suffered for 
their loyalty must receive our first consideration. Next, no 
compensation whatever should be given to the men who, 
though British subjects, took up arms against the Empire, 
Lastly, Mr. Chamberlain declared that both humanity and 
policy required that the inhabitants of the new Colonies who 
suffered during the war should have reasonable help in 
their losses. Such help was in many cases absolutely neces. 
sary to prevent privations which no humane man could desire 
to inflict ; and it was also wise to remember that the burghers 
had become our fellow-citizens of the Empire, and that we had 
to live side by side with them in the future. We entirely agree. 
We must make it clear to all the world that we will stand by 
those who stand by us to the uttermost, and also that it is not 
as good policy to be against us as for us. But having shown 
unmistakably that we make a real difference between friends 
and foes, there is no reason why we should not follow the 
dictates of humanity and sound policy in regard to our late 
enemies. 


We notice with great interest that General Viljoen here, 
and others of our late foes in South Africa, have offered their 
services for Somaliland. We wish most heartily that they 
could have been accepted. A Boer Brigade of, say, a thousand 
mounted men under General Viljcen would no doubt be of 
great use in what is, after all, not much more difficult 
country than a large part of the veld. But what 
would be still more important than the actual aid secured 
would be the immediate enrolment of our new fellow- 
citizens in the work of the Empire. Here is a happy 
chance of founding an Imperial regiment of Boer Mounted 
Infantry. In our view, no economic considerations should 
stand against our availing ourselves of such an opportunity. 
If Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Brodrick were to take up the 
matter, they would be directly following in the footsteps of 
Chatham, who used the Highlanders a very short time 
after the ’45 in fighting our battles in America and India, 





but a new source of strength, for the National Church. 





A better omen could not be found. 
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“Sr have noticed elsewhere Lord Rosebery’s speech 
de at Edinburgh on Saturday last, but must mention 
” xtraordinary suggestion that Lord Kitchener 
to have been sent to India as Commander- 
in-Chief, but kept here as Secretary of State for War. 
The notion that Lord Kitchener has been, as it were, banished 
is, of course, ridiculous. He was given the command in India 
artly because of its intrinsic importance, and partly to give 
ae experience of our Indian Army which he has never 
hitherto had in any form. He has seen service in most parts 
of the world, but never in India. When Lord Kitchener has 
added knowledge of the Indian Army to his other immense 
siores of military knowledge, he will be fit to take up the posi- 
tion to which universal public opinion has designated him,— 
the office of Commander-in Chief. When age shall unhappily 
have made it impossible for Lord Roberts to hold that great 
office any longer, Lord Kitchener will, of course, sueceed him, 
and succeed him with far greater efficiency owing to his 
having been Commander-in-Chief in India than if he had 
never held that command. 


here his e 
ought not 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith delivered 
speeches on Saturday last at a great meeting held in the 
Alexandra Palace against the Education Bill. Neither had 
much that was new to say. Mr. Asquith, indeed, though in 
an exaggerated way, pressed a solid grievance, the difficulty 
which Nonconformist teachers may under any denominational 
system find in obtaining employment; but his leader 
indulged himself mainly in strong words. Sectarianism, he 
said, is “quartered on the rates.” The School Boards are 
“hounded” out of existence. He read out some statistics 
from the Eastern Counties which show that on the School 
Boards there Anglicans are as seven to five Nonconformists, 
and asked how such bodies could work in the interests 
of Nonconformists. That is a good argument; but then there 
is another question to be asked. The Anglicans having a 
large majority, why, as is alleged, are the Anglican clergy so 
anxious to abolish them? He threatened that Liberals, once 
in power, would again alter the educational scheme, and 
ended with a peroration the truth of which nobody can deny, 
—viz., that the way to become prosperous is “to follow with- 
out fear and timidity the lines of freedom, justice, and 
equality.” That is admirably true, though the difference 
between fear and timidity is perhaps a little fine drawn; but, 
then, is it not also, for a statesman, somewhat vague? When 
you ask a boy the way, and he tells you to go by the right 
road, you are apt, it may be unjustly, to suspect him of not 
knowing. 


Mr. Chamberlain on Wednesday unveiled a memorial to the 
boys taught in University College School who have fallen in 
South Africa, and made quite aseries of appetising and humorous 
speeches. In the first he recalled his old teachers, among 
whom were Professor Cook, who said that teaching boys 
mathematics was “firing a cannon ball into a mountain of 
mud,” and Professor Merlet, who taught the French of 
Molitre by acting the scenes under study “as if he had just 
stepped from the boards of the Francais.” There were 
pessimists before the war who thought that the nobler qualities 
of Englishmen had been eaten out by the lust of gold; but the 
speaker said he had never been one of them, and he saw with 
thankfulness that never before had soldiers exhibited more 
courage, more cheerfulness under unexampled hardships, or 
more complete abstinence from outrage or unnecessary severity. 
People sometimes question the value of optimism; but Mr. 
Chamberlain’s optimism is, we believe, one source not only of 
his courage, but of his inclination to look all facts in the face. 
Why dread the facts if all will at last go well ? 


In another speech Mr. Chamberlain dwelt strongly on the 
necessity of improving and extending secondary education. 
We spend £13,000,000 a year on primary schools, and may 
well, he thought, contribute a few tens of thousands to those 
of a higher grade. He believed that countries were made 
great by their educated men, and went so far as to wish for 
the time when no man should have a great position “in our 
factories, our workshops, or our counting-houses” without 
having succeeded in a University education. When one 
recalls the history of our most original industrials—Stephen- 
son, for example—that is going very far, and begs the great 





question whether on some powerful minds culture has not a 
weakening influence. We find it a little difficult to think of 
James Brindley with a University education. He might have 
been a wider man, but would he have cut the canals? Still, 
it is true of the majority. Might we remark in passing on the 
great loss the cause sustains from our use of the word 
“secondary” education? In every other connection the word 
implies “less important than primary.” 


The story of the old Colonel who declared that nothing, 
spoilt a regiment so utterly as active service is well known. 
It has a counterpart in a remark made in the Pall Mall Gazette 
of Wednesday in a description of the review by the King of 
the 2nd Batn. of the Scots Guards, just returned from South 
Africa. Under the cross-heading of “ War Slackness,” the 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette tells us that though the men of 
this veteran regiment looked extremely fit and well-set-up 
it was remarked that, “as appears to be the inevitable rule, 
the purely ceremonial parade movements which were per- 
formed before the King were not so sharply carried out as 
they usually are by units that have been at home for some 
time. The circumstance is noted in no spirit of captious 
criticism ; indeed, merely as that which can always be observed 
in troops that have been accustomed for some time to the looser 
movements and formations that are peculiar to campaigns 
conducted under modern conditions of warfare.” 


The representative of the Pall Mall, of course, merely notes 
a fact, as was his duty, but no doubt many determinations 
were formed by energetic and exact officers and drill-ser- 
geants to drill this wanton elasticity learnt in the battle- 
field out of the men as soon as possible, and to repair 
the damage done to the sacred parade movements by the dis- 
agreeable and useless discipline of war. Those, however, who 
have the bad taste to prefer the spring and elasticity—that is 
what “ war slackness ” really means—to the ramrod precision 
of the parade-ground will wonder whether the time spent on 
reinstructing the men in duties of a kind in which theatrical 
supers will in the end always beat them, will not be worse 
than wasted. Besides, if the elasticity and ease imparted by 
war training make men at first unable to perform parade- 
drill to perfection, is not the converse probably true, and does 
not parade stiffness at first render men too inelastic for 
active work in the field? But if this is so, is there not a very 
obvious moral to be drawn ? 





It is with no little satisfaction that we record the fact that 
Mr. J. P. FitzPatrick has received the honour of knighthood, 
which was gazetted on Saturday last. Sir Perey FitzPatrick, 
as one of the leaders of the Reform party in the days when it 
was by no means safe or pleasant to be a reformer in 
Johannesburg, showed great courage and fortitude, and by his 
book, “The Transvaal from Within,” he enlightened public 
opinion here in regard to the Anti-British aims and aspira- 
tions of the Boers. Though Sir Percy FitzPatrick has never 
“hedged” on public questions, but instead has always hit out 
from the shoulder, he has few enemies and many friends. He 
has an unquestionable right to be a Knight of the Empire. 


There have been two by-elections during the week,—in 
Cleveland and in the East Toxteth division of Liverpool. For 
Cleveland a Liberal, Mr. Herbert Samuel, was returned by a 
majority of 2,036. In 1897, when the last election took place, 
the Liberal majority was only 1,428, but then the total poll 
was considerably less. But though the election merely sub- 
stitutes one Liberal for another, we must, of course, admit 
that the result is, as far as it goes, favourable to the Opposition. 
In the East Toxteth division of Liverpool, where in 1895—the 
last contest—the Unionist candidate was elected by a majority 
of 1,922, the figures of Thursday’s polling gave a majority of 
377 to Mr. Austin Taylor over Mr. H. R. Rathbone, the very 
strong Liberal candidate. Here, again, a considerable 
Liberal gain is to be noted, in spite of the fact that there 
is no change from the party point of view in the represen- 
tation, 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S VISIT AND ITS 
OBJECTS. 


i eer German Emperor lands in England to-day. We 

desire to treat his Imperial Majesty with all possible 
courtesy, not only because he is the guest of the King, but 
also because his is a very interesting and striking personality, 
and still more because he is so intensely patriotic and so 
absolutely and entirely devoted to what he believes to be 
the interests of his own country. We may dislike his 
autocratic and tyrannical spirit, his restless ambition, and 
his determination to take from Britain if he can the proud 
position that is now held by her, but we cannot but 
admire the eager, active spirit in which he pushes and 
presses every point to the utmost as long as it is to the 
advantage of his own Empire. But our admiration for the 
German Emperor must not prevent us watching him and his 
designs closely, and endeavouring to make clear what those 
designs are. What, then, we must ask, is the object of 
the Kaiser’s visit? 1t is clear, to use the expressive 
American phrase, that “he is not here for his health.” 
It is for some other and more important object than a few 
days’ shooting that he has invited himself to Sandring- 
ham, and has expressed the desire to meet the chief 
members of the Cabinet. All the leading Ministers would 
not have been asked to meet him had he not let it be known 
that he was specially anxious to seethem. No; the Kaiser 
js not visiting us for his health or for covert-shooting. He 
is coming, we may be sure, if not like George I. for “all 
our goods,” for the good of Germany. His object is to 
advance the interests of the German Empire; of that we 
may rest assured. And he does not come with any vague 
and general idea of creating good feeling between the two 
countries. He comes, we may feel certain, like the sound 
man of business he is, to further a specific project, and one 
not very alarming in itself,—one, too, which he means to 
urge with all his wonderful personal magnetism, a force 
which has stood him in good stead on so many occasions, 
and has got him out of so many difficult places. 


Why do we assume that he is going to ask for some- 
thing? The assumption is perfectly safe, it seems to us, in 
view of what has been going on of late in Germany and 
of the trend of German diplomacy. ~ It is always easy 
to ‘tell when Germany as a State wants something. 
Her statesmen are far too astute to prepare the ground 
by making up to the Power of which they want a favour. 
That is an old-world device through which Bismarck 
taught them to see long ago. Instead, they begin to 
bully and indulge in a series of threats and pin-pricks. 
These cause a certain annoyance. ‘Thereupon it is 
announced: ‘If you want to stop this troublesome 
hostility, come into an alliance or undertaking with us, 
and then the Government will be able to guarantee that 
it shall not go on. If on this the request is not 
granted, and the Power whose alliance is desired cannot 
be bullied into an understanding, an attempt is made 
to bring her to reason by use of what may be called the 
diplomatic bogey. It is pointed out by means of divers 
hints and innuendoes that the Power in question has 
a terrible enemy in a third party, and that if an 
agreement is not come to very soon, Germany will have 
to go to that terrible enemy and make terms with her. 
Bismarck used this system, or, rather, a modification of it, 
in the case of Austria. It was tried rather clumsily and 
not at all successfully in the case of the United States not 
long ago. Lately we have seen both the bullying and 
the “bogeying” set in motion as regards Britain. 
Germany during the last few months has indulged in a 
great many pin-pricks. Her diplomacy has been brutal — 
witness the monstrous attack on Lord Pauncefote—her 
statesmen have been insulting—see Count von Bilow’s 
references to Mr. Chamberlain and to the British Army— 
and lastly, her Press has been frankly hostile—note the 
almost daily diatribes of German journalism. In a word, 
we have seen the ground being carefully prepared for 
the Emperor's question: ‘Would it not be a good 
thing to get rid of all this animosity by a better 
understanding?’ We have seen the bogey worked 
with equal assiduity. As the writers of the first article 
in the November National Review point out, there has 








been incessant talk of late about “the Boia ee 
ment.” In other words, the Germans have been Pirin 
it be known “in confidence” that they have Pte sa 
evidence that the Russians seriously proposed intereant 

in the Boer War, and it is now even hinted that, the 
actual document will be “put in” by the Emperor <n 
at Sandringham. But the presentment of the Rus 84 
bogey is the best possible preface to the question: “Tt 
it not common prudence when you have such enem; . 
as these to draw nearer to so mighty a Power as Germany?" 
Unquestionably all the signs point to the fact that ‘th 
German Emperor is going to ask for something, ' 


What will he ask for ? Clearly it will be for something 
which will be to the benefit of Germany, but will not 
appear to be injurious to Britain, thouzh committine her 
to common action with Germany which can be pointed out 
to other Powers as evidence of a secret understandine 
In order to arrive at a sound estimate of what the request 
is likely to be, we must ask: What does Germany want 
—what is just now her most pressing need? No one can 
doubt that, speaking generally, what she most wants at 
this moment is to keep Russia and France, and especially 
Russia, from coming to any understanding with Britain 
If such an understanding were to take place, it would 
hardly be too much to say that the position of 
Germany would be a desperate one. Germany seems 
very great and powerful, but in reality she is follow. 
ing a path which has a precipice on either side, and 
precipices so terrible that her people will not contemplate 
them if they can help it. To keep Russia and Britain and 
France and Britain apart, and further, if possible, to make 
Russia and France believe that Britain is tied to Germany 
and so is incapable of coming to any agreement with those 
Powers, has become, indeed, the most pressing interest of 
Germany. The general object, then, of the German 
Emperor’s visit may safely be assumed to be the making of 
ill-blood between us and Russia and France. This object will 
be sought to be accomplished by showing how an agreement 
with Germany would cure German hostility, and also by 
urging on our Ministers in confidence the treacherous 
hostility of Russia. But the German Emperor is nothing 
if not concrete in his ideas. We may be sure that he 
will not be content with mere generalities. He will ask 
for something definite and specific. What will that be? 
In our opinion, it is not unlikely to be something 
connected with the Baghdad Railway scheme. Our 
reasons for thinking this are by no means recondite. 
The German Emperor, as we all know, is deeply interested 
in the Baghdad Railway and most anxious for its com- 
pletion. But the German Foreign Office is also in a 
state of no little trepidation lest the Kaiser has gone too 
far in his Asia Minor policy, and has brought down on him- 
self what it and he most desire in the world to avoid,—the 
jealousy and hostility of Russia. He is therefore looking 
about most anxiously for some sort of a shelter-mound 
behind which he may find protection, and yet continue to 
press on his scheme of a railway to the Persian Gulf. The 
need for drawing Russian attention away from his Baghdad 
Railway policy must be a constant preoccupation with 
him. How can he shelter himself behind Britain ? must 
be a most natural corollary to his fears. If he could 
manage to make Britain appear interested, not merely 
commercially but officially, in the railway, he would 
obviously have gone far to secure the protection he 
needs for his scheme. The Russians are quite as sus- 
picious of us as we are of them, and if Germany could 
only show Britain to be implicated, we should “draw 
all the fire” and leave Germany to go on with the rail- 
way free from protest. But how is the Kaiser to get 
us implicated in the Baghdad Railway scheme? We 
do not, of course, profess to be able to divine what is 
in the Kaiser’s mind, and very likely his whole scheme 
is as yet known to no one. Again, we cannot pro- 
fess to say definitely that the Baghdad Railway 1s 
the specific scheme chosen for diplomatic action i 
England. It is, however, worth while to mention 
a proposition which William II. might conceivably make, 
and a proposition which would certainly secure the objects 
he has in view. Suppose he were to say to the Bntish 
Government :—‘I don’t ask you to give funds or diplo- 
matic help to the railway. I merely ask you to engage that 
when the railway is made you will send the Indian mails by 
the Baghdad route, and will guarantee a payment of, say 
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00,000 a year in respect of the services rendered.’ 


pe that this request were made and agreed to, it is 
not difficult to see how greatly Germany would benefit. 
In the first place, the knowledge of a British postal subsidy 
would make it possible to raise capital for the railway among 
British financiers. Next, the grant of a subsidy, as it 
would be called, could be used as a proof that Britain 
was not only officially implicated in the Tailway, 
put had come to some understanding with Germany. 

Britain, the Russians would argue, would never have 
-entered on such a policy unless she meant in case of need 

to guard her mail route to India with her armed forces. 
The postal subsidy, that is, would at once come to be regarded 
by the Continent as a sign that the lize would be watched 
and protected by the British Government. But the Russians 
would certainly be deeply chagrined by such a result. They 
would contend that Britain had altered the status quo on the 
Persian Gulf in her own favour, and animosity with this 
country would be sure to be the result. Prompted no 
doubt “from Germany, the Russians would argue that 
they were in the wrong in being annoyed with the 
German Emperor about the Baghdad Railway, because it 
turned out after all that the real political principal in the 
affair was Britain, and not.Germany. Of course, we 
cannot feel sure that this particular proposition will 
be made, but even if the subsidy for carrying mails is 
not actually suggested, it may at any rate serve very 
well as an example of the kind of suggestion that 
is likely to be made. If the notion of asking British help 
ip regard to the railway should be abandoned, the fact will 
remain as cogent as before that the German Emperor is 
desperately anxious that we should not come to any under- 
standing with Russia and should come to one with him. 

It may be said that our statesmen when they meet the 
German Emperor will have no difficulty whatever in 
showing him that they understand the situation, and that 
the time for an agreement with Germany bas gone by,—if, 
indeed, it ever existed. We fear, however, that they will not 
find standing up to the German Emperor so easy as it sounds 
to the newspaper reader. He will, no doubt, be not in the 
least moved or annoyed by any plain things which may be 
said to him by our Ministers as to official and Press 
hostility. He will probably admit them fully, but will 
point out that the way to stop them is to make a German 
alliance. He cannot now, he will perhaps argue, hold 
in his officials or his Press, but if once we became recog- 
nised friends they could be made to abandon their hostility. 
Again, he may point out most sympathetically the perils 
which we run trom Russian animosity—of which proofs 
will be forthcoming—and demonstrate how essential 
it is that we should insure against those perils. Un- 
questionably the magnetism of the Emperor’s address 
—a personal magnetism which enabled him to convince 
both the Americans and the Spaniards that he was 
personally on their side during the war—will make 
it for the moment appear very difficult to find a 
sound answer to his advances. Yet a little reflection 
should surely enable our statesmen to answer in effect: 
— We do not want an agreement with Germany. 
Whatever their Emperor may be, we see that the German 
people are deeply hostileto Britain, and, what is more, must, 
in their desire for sea-power and a world-Empire, remain so. 
Again, we are of opinion that the Russian and French 
hostility which our friendship with you must create would 
be infinitely more inconvenient and dangerous to us than 
your continued ill-feeling. At the price proposed by you 
we would not, if we could, come to an agreement with you. 
Our object is not by any means to strengthen Germany, 
though we quite understand that it is a vital object with 
Germany not only to gain, but to be able to parade, our 
goodwill. On the whole, then, we would much prefer to 
come to terms with Russia or France than with Germany, 
our mercantile rival and probable enemy.’ 

Will our Ministers have the fortitude to make a stand 
against the German Emperor on some such grounds as 
these, or will they yield to his importunities and to the 
undoubted fascination of his personality so far as to give, 
or rather appear to give, encouragement to his schemes ? 
If they do, and even if in only a very small and perfunctory 
way, they will still run no little risk of injuring our rela- 
tions with Russia and France. Remember the kind of use 
which will instantly be made of such an appearance of 
encouragement by the German Foreign Office in St. Peters- 








burg and Paris. Before twenty-four hours are passed 
“English documents” will be adduced to show how much 
we hate Russia and France, and how very far we are 
prepared to go in. order to withstand those Powers. 
Depend upon it, if we are wise we shall let the 
Kaiser with the best possible goodwill in the world 
shoot the King’s pheasants and delight all he comes 
across by the fascination of his talk; but as-soon as he 
makes any political or diplomatic propositions, we should 
inform him politely but firmly that we think that. the 
history of the past three years has shown that the less we 
have to do with Germany as a nation the better for all 
parties. Lord Salisbury, it is said, always sought safety 
in flight when the German Emperor came to England. Let 
us hope that Mr. Balfour will be able to contrive some 
equally effective way of avoiding the Kaiser’s attempts to 
embarrass us with the perilous friendship of his Empire. 





HUNGARY. 


T is difficult, now that the kingdom is tranquil, to 
interest our countrymen in the affairs of Hungary, 
though in 1848 they occupied so much of their thoughts ; 
but we hope that many of them have read the sketch of 
the speech delivered by Count Albert Apponyi, President 
of the Lower House, which appeared in the Times of 
Tuesday. That speech shows clearly that grave Hun- 
garian politicians note with alarm the growth of racial 
differences among the masses of their countrymen. They 
see that the two millions of Germans within their borders 
are pressing their claims to a separate official language and 
separate Jocal government with a perfectly new fury, and 
are looking for aid to the multitude of their kinsfolk 
beyond the border, whose doctrine is that where there are 
Germans they ought to be the ruling caste. Although the 
Germans form only one-eighteenth of the population, they 
cannot be disregarded, first, because of their connection 
with a great military State, and secondly, because if they 
are separately treated, the Slavs, who have almost a 
majority in the whole kingdom of Hungary, and who are 
silently favoured by Russia, will demand “ Particular” 
treatment too. The unity of the kingdom which for a 
thousand years has been its strength will be seriously 
menaced, and with its unity its weight in the Austrian 
Empire will disappear. This weight the Magyars con- 
sider essential to the existence of their State, for without 
it that State will be “ partitioned”—that is, shattered 
into fragments—and ruled from Vienna, where, Reac- 
tionary and Clerical ideas, though now restrained by 
the long experience and calm sense of the Emperor, 
may at any moment gain ascendency. This, it must be 
remembered, is no dream of fanciful politicians. Though 
abandoned in 1861, this idea had before that time been a 
favourite one with the house of Hapsburg, and has seemed 
from time to time within measurable distance of realisa- 
tion. ‘The alarm is therefore quite sincere, and as it is 
driving the Ministry into tentative measures of repression, 
it already creates new difficulties in the peaceable govern- 
ment of the kingdom. Hungary is, in fact, not so strong 
as it was, because the racial question, which is the great 
latent menace to its strength, is rising, or at all events 
threatens to rise, to the surface. We can all see for our- 
selves how a question almost identical in its origin paralyses 
swift progress in Ireland, and in Hungary the masses of 
the struggling races are very much larger and are much 
more likely, if the quarrel became sharp, to appeal to 
physical force. 

But supposing the alarm well founded, what is the 
danger to us? It may or must greatly worry Austrian 
statesmen, and it will reduce the power of Austria, but 
how are Englishmen concerned in either of those two 
results? Well, not to mention that it is rather a pity 
to see a great European kingdom, which is now very 
fairly governed, thrown into anarchy, and that. the 
present rulers are most friendly to Great Britain, the 
matter concerns us somewhat directly in this way. 
Austria and the power of Austria are essential to the 
peace, and therefore to the well-being, of Europe. 
The man who said that “if Austria did not exist it would 
be necessary to invent her” was not only remaking an 
old epigram, but stating an incontrovertible truth. The 
existence of that great mass of power in South-Eastern 
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Europe keeps Slav and German from flying at one 
another’s throats. That strange but historical nexus, the 
Hapsburg authority, holds forty millions of Europeans in 
quiet and safety, and allows time for civilisation to 
penetrate deeply into populations which have scarcely yet 
imbibed it fully, and are liable if the withes are once 
broken to lose it altogether in a long spasm of confused 
war. So long as that bond endures, Austria, with its multi- 
tudes of potential soldiers, can hardly be attacked; and, 
at all events, while Constantinople remains in powerless 
hands, it can, and to all appearance will, remain non- 
aggressive. The governing house, though once furiously 
ambitious, has been taught wisdom by misfortunes. It 
has receded from Italy; it has withdrawn from Germany ; 
and it is afraid if it pushes too hard in the Balkan 
Peninsula of having, with half its own population Slav, 
to face the gigantic Slavic Power. It sits therefore in 
quiet, content with vast dominion, and intent rather on 
elevating its position through the prosperity of its many 
subjects than on adding to possessions already too numerous 
and too varied for its statesmen’s governing skill. Of that 
quiescence the strength of Hungary under her Magyarrulers, 
the condition of which is her unity, is one great, perhaps 
even the principal, guarantee. The Magyars never did want 
Italy; they dread the very idea of more German subjects ; 
and they are so adverse to the acquisition of more Slav 
territory that they protested bitterly, though uselessly, in 
1875, against the absorption of Bosnia-Herzegovina into 
the Hapsburg Dominion. If they cease to weigh in the 
Dual Monarchy, one great fetter on dangerous ambitions 
will be released, and the Austrian Empire will either 
become an active Power, or, more probably, be partitioned 
between Germany, Italy, and Russia. The confusion and, 
for a time at least, the misery would be something horrible. 
We do not wonder, therefore, that Hungarian statesmen 
view with trepidation the uprising of racial differences, 
though we may doubt whether the cure for them is that 
repression and “ Magyarisation” which Count Albert 
Apponyi so passionately recommends. 

It is very difficult for the onlooker in European politics 
even to think of a practical cure for this racial bitterness 
or “nationalising” spirit, which is visible in so many 
countries of Europe. The French found one after the 
steam-roller of the Revolution had passed over everything, 
and bound Brittany and Alsace-Lorraine to themselves in 
bonds which even foreign conquest has in the latter case 
proved unable to break. The British have succeeded 
perfectly in Scotland; but there we had no difference 
either of race or creed to contend with, and we had 
the means of enabling the Scotch to acquire wealth, 
which were granted freely. We, however, have never suc- 
ceeded perfectly in Ireland, though we have granted to her 
people the liberties we enjoy ourselves. The Germans, 
who employ force only, have failed with their Polish and 
Danish subjects; the Russians hold down Poland and 
Finland with bit and bridle, but obtain from Poles or 
Finns no willing adhesion; while the Austrians, though 
they did not succeed so badly in the Netherlands, excited 
in Italy an inextinguishable hate, were beaten in Hungary, 
and in Bohemia are opposed at every turn. But for the 
house of Hapsburg and the success of its plans for a 
unified Army, Austria would still fly in pieces. Even the 
Hungarians, who, as Count Albert Apponyi says, have 
succeeded for a thousand years, are now threatened with 
failure. Force is no remedy, as we see in Poland and 
Bohemia; concession is no remedy, as we see in 
Hungary. What is to be the remedy at a period when, 
as we all acknowledge, little nationalities cannot grow up 
because the big nationalities will eat them? There must be 
a remedy somewhere, for the great aggregations will con- 
tinue, if only in self-defence; but the historian who looks 
on calmly cannot wonder that statesmen grow perplexed 
and troubled, and in many instances fall back on repression, 
not because they like repression, which doubles their work, 
but only to gain time. 





A SOLDIER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 
ORD ROSEBERY’S hasty and, as we think, ill-judged 
remarks as to the wisdom of having a soldier as 
Secretary of State for War have once again brought this 
inept proposal under public discussion. 





We can under- | 


club smoking - rooms 
because the Secre. 


subject in railway carriages and 
j umping a the conclusion that 
tary of State for War has to do with i 

fore he ought to bea soldier. The eatnoine ae be oe 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat” is one which h : 
always had great attractions for the public mind But 
though we are not surprised to find the suggestion ‘da 
an ephemeral popularity while the nation ig discontented, 
and most justly and properly so, with the results of its vast 
military expenditure, it cannot but be a subject of disay 
pointment, nay, anxiety, to find this glib paradox sanctioned 
and encouraged by a leading statesman,—one who has 
been Prime Minister, and who has had for a quarter of a 
century an intimate acquaintance with political affairs 
If he can find nothing better to suggest in the way of 
Army reform than to echo the parrot-cry of “Put a soldier 
at the War Office,” we may indeed feel hopeless as to the 
creation of a body of sound public opinion in regard to 
military affairs. What makes Lord Rosebery’s indiscretion 
the more astonishing is the fact that he glories in being a 
Liberal and the inheritor of the great Whig and Liberal 
traditions for dealing with the interests of the nation. 
Yet in a moment of pessimism he does not hesitate to throw 
to the winds all the Whig principles of civilian control over 
the armed forces of the nation—if we are to have a soldier 
War Minister, we must, of course, have a sailor First Lord 
of the Admiralty—and so to subvert the very foundations 
of our system of party and Parliamentary government. Ag 
supporters of the party now in power, Lord Rosebery would, 
we suppose, deny us the name of Liberals; but at any rate 
we can feel proud that no such counsel of irrational Anti- 
Liberalism has ever been advocated in these columns. 


The arguments, both practical and Constitutional, 
against Lord Rosebery’s proposal for a soldier War 
Minister are so many and so strong that it is difficult to 
know which to choose. We will take first the practical 
arguments. That because soldiers have greater technical 
knowledge about military affairs therefore a soldier would 
make a better Secretary of State for War we entirely and 
absolutely deny. The chief requirements in the War 
Minister are a wide and open mind, a power to judge men, 
and a capacity to mould a policy which shall conduce to an 
efficient Army. He no more wants to know the details of 
soldiering, great or small, than a successful financier needs 
to know the intricacies of bookkeeping, or a successful 
editor of a newspaper the details of the paper and 
printing trades. In each case the man at the top must 
be able to make use of the technical judgment and 
ability of those who know the details, but that suffices. 
Again, not only is it unnecessary for the Secretary of 
State for War to know military details. It is often 
a positive disadvantage to know them. In other words, 
the technical training of the soldier is not the training 
best calculated to make a successful Secretary of State. 
It is almost impossible for a soldier, immersed in technical 
knowledge, to keep an open mind. His absence from the 
centre of affairs during his youth, his concentration in 
middle life on technicalities, and his absorption in the 
instant needs of the campaign, if he has seen much 
service, all tend to disqualify him for statesmanship. The 
greater the soldier as a commander the less likely is he to 
prove a good Secretary of State for War. ‘The ideal 
civilian Secretary of State for War must, of course, rely 
on the advice of a soldier, and for many things will rely 
on that advice implicitly; but to repose immense confi- 
dence in a soldier Commander-in-Chief, and to take his 
advice without challenge on a variety of subjects, is a very 
different thing from making a soldier the Secretary of State 
for War. We by no means desire to depress the position 
of the soldier, and, as our readers know, would make the 
Commander-in-Chief in all military affairs the official 
alter ego of the War Minister; but we feel that the whole 
training of the soldier renders it imperative that he should 
be the trusted adviser of the Government in military 
affairs, but not the man who gives the ultimate order. 
There is another reason in human nature against 
soldier War Ministers which does not seem to have 
occurred to Lord Rosebery and those who agree with 
him. It is this. If you take a prominent soldier, 
and place him in the Cabinet, he is sure not to con- 
tent himself with mere military affairs. The soldier 
thus placed in the Cabinet would immediately find him- 
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rtainly begin to take a lively interest in domestic and 
ce “wes policy. But nothing attracts the amateur so 
ee as statesmanship; and unless he were a miracle of 
If-su ppression, the soldier War Minister would very soon be 

" 4 We decting the military art, and insisting on studying 

ea petine his say on matters of general policy. Soldiers are 

js apt to hold strong views on public affairs, and the 
ractical soldier in the Cabinet would soon let his colleagues 

a. that he meant to make his voice heard on all that 

concerned the nation at home or abroad. In fact, the 

Cabinet would soon find a political application for 

Browning’s lines :— 

“Does he paint, he fain would write a poem ; 

Does he write, he fain would paint a picture.” 
Thedanger would be,in fact, that the soldier would become f, ar 
more bentupon showing himself astatesman than on spending 
his time on the to him dull old drudgery of getting the best 
oun for the Artillery. In truth, you might easily spoil a 
900d, practical, and useful soldier by putting him into the 
Cabinet, and letting him fill his mind with policy rather 
than devote himself to securing technical efficiency. 

We have dwelt upon the practical inconveniences of 
having a professional soldier in the Cabinet. The Con- 
stitutional inconveniences are quite as great. At present 
our soldiers are happily not party men. If, however, we 
were to put them in the Cabinet, they would soon become 
so, Itis all very well to say that they might still remain 
outside party, but we know perfectly well that as a matter 
of fact they would do nothing of the kind. A very few years 
after the inauguration of the new system the Army would be 
divided into Government an Opposition Generals, eagerly 
waiting their chance of getting into the Cabinet. And 
the waiting would not all be silent. The candidates for 
office would find it advisable, we may be sure, to make a 
speech from time to time to remind the regular politicians 
how sound they were, not only on Army reform, but on 
general questions. Even now we see indications of “party 
Generals.” Under Lord Rosebery’s proposal we should 
have them as a permanent institution. We can easily 
imagine the paragraphs in the newspapers :—‘In well- 
informed political circles it is considered that the spirited 
attack on the folly of allowing foreign pork to pollute the 
home market made by the Commander of the Second 
Army Corps at the meeting of the Native Hog’s Defence 
Union at Salisbury is certain to secure him inclusion in 
the next Cabinet formed by Lord X.’ That seems to us 
ridiculous and preposterous now, but after a very little 
experience of soldier Secretaries of State for War it would 
appear the most innocent of “ Political Notes.” Un- 
questionably soldier War Ministers would mean an Army 
in which in the higher ranks party considerations would 
remain supreme. We do not wish to enlarge upon the 
danger of giving too much power to the soldier, for 
we fancy that a soldier War Minister who joked with 
his colleagues about the ease with which he could order 
their arrest, as did the French General who was also 
Minister of War, would soon find out his mistake; but 
still we believe it to be a sound instinct in the British people 
toavoid even the appearance of any risk of militarism, and 
toinsist that the soldier shall always be a servant, not a 
master, in the State. 

For all these reasons, then, if we are wise, we shall use 
our soldiers, as we are now using that ablest and most 
patriotic of them all, Lord Roberts, to control the technical 
side of the Army, and shall lodge problems of policy, 
finance, and general supervision, as heretofore, in the hands 
of a civilian Secretary of State. That such a civilian may 
have been at some former time a soldier will, of course, be 
no obstacle ; but while he is Secretary of State he must not 
be a professional soldier. That will prove, in our view, not 
only most profitable, but also most consistent with our Con- 
titution and with the safe and wise government of the 
nation. 





THE POWER OF THE LAITY IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

E have a belief, a strong belief, that when the 

Education Bill has been in operation for a very 

few years the amendment proposed by Colonel Kenyon- 

Slaney on Friday week, and defended as well as accepted 


and beneficial improvement. The words of the amend- 
ment are :—* Religious instruction shall be given in a 
school not provided by the local education authority in 
accordance with the tenor of the provisions (if any) of the 
trust deed relating thereto, and shall be under the control 
of the managers.” The simplicity of these words, as 
may possibly be pointed out when the Bill reaches the 
Lords, quite conceals the great extent of their range. 
They will be found in practice to override any school trust 
deeds which may have been drawn in a restrictively clerical 
sense, and to transfer the general direction of religious in- 
struction to the laity, who must always form the majority 
of the managers. Nine times out of ten, of course, that will 
make no difference in the management of a school district. 
The great majority of English clergymen are sensible 
and moderate men, brought into unusually close contact 
with great varieties of opinion, devoted to their work, 
and desirous as regards education only that its total 
effect should be in the fullest sense Christian, and that the 
children brought to the schools should at least be instructed 
in the general principles of their faith. The laity under- 
stand them very well, discount a few of their utterances 
as professional, and are content, in consideration of their 
assiduity and managing skill, to leave a great deal of what 
is really very harassing and time-consuming supervision in 
their hands. This tolerance has, nevertheless, some sharp 
limits. The laity do not believe that only one Church can 
possibly “save souls,” or that a clergyman, as such, can have 
miraculous powers, or that ordination, though highly ex- 
pedient as a setting apart of candidates for a noble pro- 
fession, can convey any supernatural gifts. A small section 
of the clergy, however—as is natural in a Church so 
widely comprehensive—not only hold those ideas, but are 
disposed to press them as if they were vital to Christianity; 
and they sometimes—not always, for the English mind 
judges men rather by conduct than opinion—create an 
antipathy which renders their easy control of parish work 
almost impossible. These are the men who give to Non- 
conformity its occasional character of “ martyrdom,” who 
are the despair of the abler Bishops, and who upon the 
gravevard question have been known to cause most regret- 
table riots. The English people are most reverential in their 
treatment of the dead, they are most anxious that the dead 
should not be disturbed, and they are willing toaquitecurious 
extent that the religious ceremonies which accompany burial 
should be conducted by the clergyman appointed by tha 
State. But they do not believe in the least in the possi- 
bility of any spiritual value belonging to a particular piece 
of ground, and when that idea is pressed against some 
unbaptised corpse or the like they grow angry, and even 
furious. ‘These extreme clerics are the men also who 
make all projects of “reunion” or comprehension in a 
large sense so difficult, and who have at last brought 
down upon themselves from a Conservative Premier a 
scathing rebuke, with every word of which we, who are 
warm friends of the Church of England, most fully agree. 
“JT would ask,” said Mr. Balfour on Friday week, “one 
question of my hon. friends who object to this amend- 
ment. What is it, I would put it to them, that has 
raised almost all the difficulties in the public mind con- 
nected with religious teaching in their schools? It is 
the abuse here and there, very rarely I admit, by 
the clergyman of the parish of the powers given 
him by the trust. The harm that that has done to 
the whole cause of religious education in their public 
elementary schools is, in my mind, not to be measured 
in words. I meet it at every turn and on every 
occasion. The follies and indiscretions of a single 
individual are multiplied by public rumour till they 
almost stand up as a great public danger.” These 
extreme men are bridled by the Kenyon-Slaney amend- 
ment. They must yield to the majority, and the majority 
of managers will of necessity be laymen, with the lay con- 
victions, and wholly indisposed to do injustice or incur 
unpopularity for the sake of what they regard as 
ecclesiastical formulas. They ask sense as well as piety 
in the clergyman, and when they do not find it will, under 
this clause in the Bill, strongly restrain his action. There 
may, of course, be a case now and then when un extreme 
rector or vicar is backed by a territorial magnate of 
ecclesiastical proclivities; but even he will not take pre- 
cisely the clerical view, and will greatly dislike the idea of 





by Mr. Balfour, will be recognised as a most important 





quarrelling on religious grounds with the two managers 
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chosen by the local authority. The managers, in short, will 
form a small Committee of educated English laymen—of 
whom in Church schools a two-thirds majority will neces- 
sarily be Churchmen—sitting in private to do business, and 
if they cannot do it in a reasonable and generally accept- 
able way, then the whole system of political management 
current in this country is proved to be inept. The Cabinet 
of the school district will be sensible enough. 


We are very glad to see this small beginning of 
responsible lay influence in ecclesiastical affairs. It will 
not enfeeble the clergy, as we see by the operation of 
the system in Scotland, but rather strengthen them, and it 
will make their opinions a little less strictly professional. 
They are among the very best people in our varied com- 
munity ; but their “snare” is liability to get out of touch 
with that community’s latent, and therefore immovable, 
ideas. They will reply, we doubt not, that they hear 
plenty of those ideas, not to say too much of them ; but is 
not the truth that they are rather plagued by their con- 
gregations than counselled by them? The advice a man 
will give when he is responsible for it, as a manager will 
be, and has to reflect upon its probable effect, is often very 
different from his criticism when he is not responsible, but 
only provoked or pleased. It will be graver at least, and 
weighted by conflict or agreement with other opinions, and 
especially with those of the two managers chosen by the local 
authority, who, if any care is exercised in selecting them, 
and they are not merely sent to contradict their 
colleagues, will weigh among the managers much more 
than their numerical weight. In a country like ours, 
accustomed to representation, and governed by representa- 
tives at every turn, it is not quite so easy to override their 
opinions, even in a school Committee, as some Noncon- 
formists appear to imagine. They will quite possibly be 
more constantly present than their colleagues, and it would 
not surprise us in the least if in a vast number of school 
districts, while substantial authority were found to reside 
permanently in the clergyman, the managers chosen by 
the local authority were to possess a marked and 
special influence. We believe, in short, that much of 
the sincere opposition to the Bill is a result of nervous- 
ness, and that when it has passed the community will as 
usual contrive to get very much its own way. And its 
way in all ecclesiastical matters is to regard the clergy 
with great respect and liking, but to preserve the right of 
the laity to a voice on all religious matters. Under the 
sill the “one-man power” of the clergy in religious 
education goes, and the laity of the Church of England 
are given a position of great power and influence. When 
the clergyman—as in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
he is—is worthy of trust as regards religious teaching, 
little intervention on the part of the laity will take place 
or be needed. In the few cases where it will be needed, 
the laity of the Church of England will be accorded the 
power and influence that are their due. 





LORD ROSEBERY AND IRELAND. 


REAT as are the differences of opinion as to the condi- 

tion of Ireland, only a very shallow politician would 

deny that it holds, and seems likely to hold, a front place in 
the list of political problems. We cannot keep Ireland out 
of the House of Commons if we would. Arrangements are 
made for the consideration of a particular measure in an 
adjourned Session, and it is announced that the whole 
time of the House is to be given toit. These autumn 
sittings have now lasted three weeks, and a stranger 
glancing at the reports of the first two of them would be in- 
clined to think that it was an Irish question that had brought 
the Members together at this unusual season. New rules 
of procedure have again been talked of; but the innocent 
hopefulness with which Ministers approached the discus- 
sion of the last proposals of the kind has faded away, nor 
does there seem much chance of its reviving. Rules of 
procedure are apt to resolve themselves into a conflict of 
ingenuities, and the living Member has usually a decided 
advantage over the “dead hand” of the draftsman. And 
even if another set of rules proved more effective than 
those with which we are familiar, silence is hardly the 
highest product of a Parliamentary system. We wish, if 
possible, to secure representatives who will not think that 


bring about. The Nationalist position is & ve 


simple one. ‘ We want Home-rule,’ the os ee 
know that we cannot extort it by Proc Bie 98 bh 
intend to weary you into giving it. The business of the 
Imperial Parliament grows heavier every day, and e : 
day you shall be made to feel that our presence Pe 
Opposition benches makes you less able to deal with it” 
It is conceivable, no doubt, that we might have to pte + 
this position,—to resign ourselves to the admission thet 
we can neither give Ireland an independent Parliament 
nor make her representatives other than a nuisance to th 
Imperial Parliament. But we are a long way yet from ae 
such necessity. One expedient remains—we cannot ml 
untried, because whatever other faults the land legislation of 
Ireland may have, it is certainly abundant in quantity—but 
not tried in the right way. We have not sought to interest, 
the Irish peasant in the work of the House of Commons 
in such a way as to make him impatient of needless delays 
in the doing of it. Let us suppose, for example, that: the 
second Bill set down for the autumn sittings had been 
Mr. Wyndham’s Land Purchase Bill, instead of the 
London Water Bill. We do not say that it would have 
been wise to give it this position, because we hope that 
between now and next Session the scope of the measure 
will have been enlarged and its machinery simplified. But 
is it not probable, we might almost say certain, that had 
the Irish Bill occupied the second place, the Irish Members 
would have been anxious to get to it as early as possible, 
instead of seizing every opportunity of delaying the 
progress of business? We do not mean, of course, that it 
would be either possible or expedient to go on dangling 
Irish Bills before the Irish constituencies in the hope that 
they would keep their Members in better order. But we 
do mean that if we could make the Irish electorate fairly 
contented witi the land system, we should deprive the 
Home-rule agitation of half its force and all its danger. 


We looked, therefore, to Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Edinburgh for some indication of an Irish policy. He is 
not, indeed, as he is always careful to inform us, a candi- 
date for leadership, whether in office or in Opposition. 
But he has made the refusal of Home-rule so important 
a feature of his recent utterances that it was natural to 
expect from him something of a less purely negative 
character. We cannot say that our search has been 
successful. We do not blame Lord Rosebery for 
finding the subject of Ireland difficult and unpleasant. 
So probably do most of us. But he does not give this as 
a reason for leaving the subject alone. On the contrary, 
he goes on to speak of it. Consequently we are entitled to 
look for some approach to an opinion on such questions as 
the land and education. What we get, however, is still 
rather negative than positive. He says once more that 
the Bills of 1886 and 1893 “bear no practical relation to 
the present condition of Ireland,” and he gives as the 
reason that “no independent Parliament in Ireland, or 
anything leading up to an independent Parliament in 
Ireland, could be entertained by the Legislature of 
Great Britain.” There can be no need to say how 
entirely we are of his mind on this point. But the 
very fact that nothing of the kind can be entertained 
makes it the more important that one or both of the 
great English parties should be prepared with some- 
thing calculated to tranquillise Ireland which may be enter- 
tained by the Legislature of Great Britain. Lord Rosebery 
tells us, first, that the Local Government Act passed by the 
present Government “changed fundamentally the whole 
condition and character of the Irish problem.” Standing 
by itself, this would be a very dark saying. Why should 
a Local Government Act affect a Constitutional question 
such as Home-rule? But a sentence or two later Lord 
Rosebery explains the connection between the two. Though 
Ireland must not have Home-rule, she may have in time a 
local body or bodies higher than those already in existence, 
but not in any sense a Parliament. This is very much as 
if an autocratic conqueror, making arrangements for the 
partial restoration of representative institutions in England, 
should say : ‘Icannot restore to you a House of Commons, but 
I see no reason why the Councils of the four Home Counties 
should not gradually develop into a higher local body. 
Possibly some arrangement of the kind might be useful in 
Ireland, though it cannot claiin the merit of originality, for 





their only interest is to make legislation impossible. 
We are well aware that this is not an easy thing to 





Mr. Chamberlain once suggested something very like it m 
the shape of four Provincial Councils. But Lord Roseberv 
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ently puts it forward as a substitute for Home-rule, 
P lled to say of it that it is so 
and that being so, we are compelled to say of nat it is s 
inadequate as to be almost insulting. Certainly, if we were 
pe Nationalists, we would far rather be told that 
Pnoland cannot give Ireland an independent Parliament 
because it would bea danger to the Empire, than be offered 
a higher local body as a concession to “the genius, the 
habits, and the traditions of the country.” 

As regards the land question, Lord Rosebery rightly 
dwelt on the immense importance of Mr. John Redmond’s 
declaration that for the future the settlement of the Irish 
Jand question must take precedence of Home-rule. It is a 
most significant announcement, because it probably points 
to the conviction that Home-rule is ceasing to have even 
the importance it once ‘had in the eyes of the Irish 

asantry. But from a statesman in Lord Rosebery’s 

osition we should have liked something more than a 
recognition which might equally well have come from the 
first man who read the news. The practical value of Mr. 
Redmond’s change of front depends on the use that is 
made of it by English parties. We do not expect the party 
in office to disclose their plans at once. The effect of the 
announcement on the Government will be seen in the 
modifications made in the Bill which Mr. Wyndham is 
to reintroduce next Session. But the Liberal party is 
not hampered by any official restraints. There was nothing 
to prevent Lord Rosebery from speaking his mind frankly 
as to the lines upon which a fair settlement of the 
Irish land question should proceed. How far should 
such a settlement go in the way of compulsory sales ? 
Should it aim at substituting proprietorship for occupying 
tenancy whenever the tenant desires it, and leave land- 
lords only in those cases where both parties desire the 
maintenance of their present relationship? What should 
be the terms of sale if sale is resolved upon, and should the 
payments be spread over many years or few? A settle- 
ment of the land question demands an answer of some 
sort to these and many more inquiries; but Lord Rose- 
bery did not give his hearers the faintest hint as to the 
way his thoughts are working on any one of them. He 
repudiated the charge that he is “shirking” the subject, 
and we are sure that he did not mean to doso. But in 
what respect should we have known less of his mind about 
it if he had shirked it ? 








INDEPENDENCE. 





“That independence Britons prize too high 
Keeps man from man and breaks the social tie.” 





LIVER GOLDSMITH wrote these words in 1764. If 
he had lived in 1902, would he have written them ? 
The social tie which binds men together is very strong now 
and is strengthening every day, while the barriers which kept 
them apart are falling down daily. Of course there is a 
sense in. which independence has increased, but it is class 
independence rather than individual independence. No set 
of men needs to be servile any longer, and none claims the 
right to be insolent. Yet almost all men desire to be kept in 
countenance by company, The reserve for which Englishmen 
were once famous is no longer their distinguishing character- 
istic. The virtues now cultivated: in every class are the social 
virtues. Churlishness is a quality very little seen nowadays 
and very severely punished. Broadly speaking, freedom has 
increased ; but the majority impose stricter and stricter limits 
upon individual liberty. Few people have the courage to be 
singular; eccentricity is coldly looked on where it is not 
harshly condemned. Every man, it is true, has a right to 
his convictions, a right which, by the irony of fate, was no 
sooner conceded than men perceived that convictions do not 
come by right. We are all welcome to as many as we like, 
and most of us are thankful if we can get any at all. 

Life is u less alarming affair than it was, but, oddly enough, 
fewer people feel able to face it alone. The horrors of disease 
have been mitigated, the chances of living till we have had 
enough of life are greatly increased. The standard of comfort 
has gone up by leaps and bounds, but every increase in the 
amenity of life has increased the need for sympathy. In its 
Present aspect it is a new need, and it amounts to a positive 
craving. The world is becoming mentally communistic. We 


do not like any longer to work alone.—witness all the Guilds, 








Societies, and Trade-Unions. We do not like to play alone,— 
look at the innumerable clubs springing up in all directions 
for the organisation of diversion. We do not like even to 
think alone. We discuss our innermost thoughts, we think 
again that we may argue, we learn that we may tell. Tolerance 
is universal. We all understand each other's point of view, 
and only wish we felt more sure of our own. It takes a 
war to make a heretic. In times of peace no one likes 
a man the less for anything he believes or disbelieves. 
We are all willing to give way a little for the sake of 
solidarity. The spirit of cohesion is in the air. The etrength 
which comes of combination is clearly understood. The 
dangers of independence are continually remembered, the 
dangers of interdependence are in a fair way to be forgotten. 
Lord Derby’s dictum tbat “an independent politician is 
a politician who cannot be depended upon” is in danger 
of too wide an application. Manners have changed and 
habits of thought have changed rapidly during the last 
fifty years, as we believe for the better, but human nature 
remains very much the same underneath. Still, the minority 
long to lead; still, the majority look to be led. A strong 
man shouts and the people rally round him, not one by 
one, slowly, each man struggling with his preconceived 
ideas, carefully guarding his right to go back, as used to be 
the case, but en masse, by flocks and herds. Each clump 
of men is accustomed to work together, to talk together, to 
make daily sacrifices of individualism. They form a splendid 
weapon whose efficacy for good or evil depends on the 


wielder. The same thing happens in the realm of abstract 
thought. A man of genius starts a theory. In a moment he 


has an organised following. An able man can hardly have an 
opinion but he must found a sect. Ask the average man his 
views on any subject, and he will not be at the trouble of 
stating them, but will reply : “I agree with So-and-so.” We 
all live in such close mental quarters that contagion spreads 
like wildfire. We all drink together the heady wine of new 
thought, and are all apt to mistake the elation it engenders 
for the inspiration of the spirit of truth. What we are losing 
out of life is not originality. That was always rare, and can 
never be lost. What we are losing is variety, and it is a con- 
siderable loss. The mass of men are becoming—to borrow a 
phrase from the jargon of philanthropy—“ institutionised.” 
We are striving to kill variety out. From the first to the last 
days of a boy’s education he is taught to regard himseif 
as one of a number, to fill his place in a rank, to sup- 
press whatever in his personality is inconvenient to the 
community. He must work to attain to a common 
standard; he must play for the common glory. If he can- 
not excel, he must at least make common cause with 
the gifted beings who win matches and colours; but what- 
ever his attainments or shortcomings, there is one thing he 
must not do, and that is to “loaf about alone.” When 
he leaves school and enters some profession or some 
trade the atmosphere is still heavy with rules,—rules made in 
the interests of the majority, in accordance with which he 
must sacrifice his private interests, his private feelings, some- 
times even his private duty. If pride, prejudice, or principle 
leads him to rebel, he is immediately an outlaw, and must cast 
in his lot with those whose more impeachable motives have led 
them to seek a living as freelances. Fine qualities are no 
doubt induced by this discipline. The soldierly virtues gain 
ground every day. Loyalty is taking the place of inde- 
pendence. What sort of substitute will it make for the 
latter, for that “native hardiness of soul, true to imagined 
right, above control,” which used to distinguish the English- 
man? It is difficult to say, but the change is, we believe, the 
inevitable result of our civilisation. A great increase. of 
numbers and a great increase of work lie at its root. To 
keep the Empire together an immense amount of labour, both 
physical and mental, is required of many millions of people, 
and nothing but strict organisation can enable them to get 
through it. To be independent in the sense in which we have 
been using the word necessitates a certain amount of 
individual latitude, and in the England of to-day there is 
no space to spare for eccentricity. The professions are 
packed, the trades are packed, every one must march in order, 
the pleasant doctrine of “Go as you please” can no longer be 
safely practised. Another thing which has, we believe, con- 
tributed to the new social ideal is the present revival of the 
practical ‘side of Christianity, whose ethics demand the 
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sacrifice of independent advantage wherever it clashes with 
the general good. But from whatever cause, the mental 
characteristics of the people are being seriously modified by 
the necessity for co-operation, and it is a question whether or 
no that modification is for good. The natural growth of their 
moral strength, on which in the long run the well-being of a 
State rests, appears to have been, however, in no way 
impeded. 

Civilisation means always the power to bear more 
law, and loyalty is a voluntary bondage entailing none 
of the evil effects of a forced obedience. It does not sap 
the courage or encourage servility. It cuts at the root of 
selfishness. It has in a lesser degree something of the effect of 
worship upon the mind of the multitude, whether the indi- 
vidual is required to sacrifice to the common good in the 
abstract, or to obey a leader elected to further a common 
cause. A leader, however, will almost always arise. The 
danger is that that leader should be unworthy of the trust 
his followers place in him. It is strange—to our mind, it is 
somewhat disheartening—to see how democracy leads back to 
the government of the few. The safeguard is that there is a 
sense in which a worthy people can never have unworthy leaders. 
While the people believe in the moral excellence of their leaders 
they must remain uncorrupted by the moral worthlessness of 
those leaders, and so long as they are free they can remove them 
as soon as they find them out. The life of a people is long 
enough to prove that righteousness pays; the life of an 
individual is so short that the evidence often looks the other 
way. No people goes down till it loses its morale, and the 
seriousness of an accident brought about by bad advice history 
proves may be easily exaggerated. We believe this loss of 
apparent independence to be a necessary step forward. The 
landscape of life is being steadily brought under cultivation. 
The process is profitable. It is not, however, picturesque. 





CRITICISM. 


O the question, “ What is fair criticism?” few stranger 
answers have been given than the verdict of the jury 
in the case of “ McQuire v. the Western Morning News,” decided 
in the King’s Bench Division before Mr. Justice Ridley on 
Monday. The Western Morning News published a criticism 
on a play which was recently performed at Plymouth. The 
critic pronounced the play to be bad. It was described as 
“ nonsense, of a not very humorous character” ; it “ would be 
very much improved had it a substantial plot,” and if a good 
deal of the “sorry stuff” were taken out of it; the singers 
were said, with one exception, to have no voices, and some of 
the songs were characterised as “ common, not to say vulgar.” 
The plaintiff complained that such criticism was libellous, and 
that in consequence of its publication his play, with which he 
had been touring the provinces for five years, had to be with- 
drawn. It was stated that the Western Morning News two 
years ago had favourably criticised the play, and that the 
plaintiff's receipts on that occasion were £202 for a six-nights’ 
run, whereas on the second ocasion he took only £118. 
That, of course, might be the experience of almost any play; 
the plot and dialogue, for instance, might very well have gone 
out of fashion after five years. There was no serious attempt 
made, so far as it is possible to see, to prove that in some 
respects the play was not vulgar. Nor was it alleged that 
the libel was malicious; it was merely pleaded that the 
critic’s verdict—which, at all events in regard to the quota- 
tions from the play read in Court, was amply justified—had 
affected the plaintiff's takings. Whereupon the jury found 
for the plaintiff, damages £100. 

As to whether the play was, in fact, good or bad we 
have, of course, no knowledge, and express no opinion; but 
if a verdict of this kind is to be taken as a precedent, to 
what do we come? ‘Toa conception of the proper function of 
criticism very different from that which should be, and we 
believe is, prevalent among dramatic critics. For what is it 
that the jury, in effect, say to the dramatic critic? Imagine 
them, for the sake of argument, as inhabitants of Plymouth, 
possibly contemplating a visit to the play. They do not wish 
to be told the candid opinion of the local newspaper's critic 
on a piece produced at the local theatre. They do not think 
it right that the critic should say straight out what he thinks. 
“ There are two courses open to you,” they say in effect to the 
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critic. “ You can either say that the play j 
say that itis bad. If you tee that the iaten a a _— 
go to the theatre and spend our money. If you sa ‘on shall 
bad, we shall stay away and save our money. But that cn 
mean that the theatre manager will not get our — 
Therefore you must always say a play is good, res. 
consider it bad, but if you say that it is bad, the mana ha | 
lose, and you will have to pay the difference.” Th bes . 
of course, reducing matters, to an absurdity; but if ihe 
has been properly reported, it is difficult to construe the hes 
paradoxical verdict in any other way. . = 
shat Ut appease to auld die fare eee 

; YS verdict in this case 

were to be held to apply in the case of books and reviewers 
Every year, speaking roughly, there are published some. 
where about six thousand books. Not all of them, of Pres 
are reviewed, or could be reviewed, by a single newspaper ; os 
all, indeed, are sent to the offices of any but the most important 
papers; but the numbers which are sent out for review ener. 
ally are very large indeed. Since, then, it is not possible to 
devote time and space to all books sent in for review, what prin- 
ciple should guide the selection and the criticism of those which 
are noticed? Clearly the newspaper's first duty is to readers 
rather than to writers. It is its duty to draw attention to 
books which are worth reading rather than to books which need 
never have been written, though it may be necessary on occa- 
sions to do this also. But it is difficult to draw a hard-and. 
fast line between the two. Of the six thousand books pub. 
lished yearly, a few are extremely good, many are good, more are 
moderate, many are bad, and some are without doubt very 
bad indeed. The reviewer sets before him the duty of pointing 
out and praising what is good and worth reading, but he may 
occasionally also think it necessary, in the interests of a 
profession, or a calling, or an art or science, to draw attention 
to what is in his opinion harmful, wrong-headed, or bad— 
thereby im reality drawing people’s attention to what is in his 
opinion good. He need not often call attention to what is 
bad ; it is only worth while to do so when silence on his part 
would have a damaging effect,—when silence, that is, might be 
construed into some kind of consent. He need only, therefore, 
say that a book is bad, or partly bad, when such a book is 
more or less important; when it is likely, because of its writer's 
name or for some other reason, to be widely read, or to have 
an important influence among a circle of readers perhaps in 
themselves small in number, yet accustomed to expect his paper's 
verdict upon books that interest them. Otherwise the reviewer 
praises where he honestly can; and when he cannot, and when 
it does not matter much one way or the other to his readers 
whether he praises or not, he criticises best by silence. It does 
nobody very much good to keep on shouting out that this or 
that is bad unless you clearly point out what is the good that 
is to be preferred to it. 


But if the reviewer’s praise is to be worth anything, he must 
be able to condemn; if he is unable to condemn when he 
thinks right, his verdict in any case is valueless. Now the 
general verdict of reviewers does, of course, affect the sale of 
a book. But if, whenever a critic pronounced a certain book 
to be in his opinion bad, and thereby stopped or hindered its 
sale, the publisher of the book could haul him into Court, and 
say to the jury: “This man has run down a book I have pub- 
lished; I think it a good book, but he has said it is not, and 
consequently nobody will buy it,’—and if the jury thereupon 
invariably awarded the publisher substantial damages, would 
it be possible for the critic ever to condemn a book? Of 
course it would not, and of course the position is impossible as 
regards books and reviewers. But it is not impossible, 
apparently, in the case of plays and dramatic critics. The 
jury’s verdict to which we have referred clearly lays it down 
as a principle that the critic’s duty is not to criticise but to 
refrain from condemnation. And the dramatic critic and 
the newspaper which employs him stand in one respect 
on a different footing from that of the reviewer. The 
reviewer, fortunately, as things are, can and does praise 
or condemn without fear of consequences. But he can 
also keep silence; he could keep silence even if he knew 
he must not condemn, because he could always find some- 
thing else to praise. The dramatic critic cannot keep 
silence. The number of plays produced every year is very 
small compared to the number of books published, and when 
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ever a play is produced people turn to their newspapers 
xpecting criticism, and resent it if the criticism is not 
po Criticism, therefore, there must be. If, however, it is 
taken by theatre managers as a settled matter, and as a right 
due to them, that such “criticism” shall be favourable, then 
écriticism” becomes the wrong word to use. That is not to 
the interest of the public, nor, surely, in the long run, to the 
interest of the theatre manager. “ When everybody's some- 
body, then no one’s anybody”; and no manager of an im- 
portant London theatre of course expects, or would wish, 
dramatic critics to become mere signposts. He desires to 
put good plays before the public, and since there is con- 
siderable competition to secure good plays, when he has a 
good play he does not want the public to be deceived into 
going to plays that are bad. He certainly does not wish 
the public to become distrustful of the dramatic critic; and 
the public would become distrustful if the critic always 
praised. Fortunately, the public know that he does not 
always praise ; but it is because the jury in the case brought 
against the Western Morning News were members of the 
public, and therefore presumably anxious that they, as 
members of the public, should be given honest criticism of 
plays and players, that their verdict of damages against 
the Western Morning News is the more muddle-headed and 
astonishing. 





BIRD VISITORS IN WINTER. 
ONSIDERING. that there are no limits to the power of 
birds to migrate across the land, except vast desert 
barriers like the Sahara, it is curious that so many of the 
hosts that have nested furthest North, on Lapland mountains, 
Arctic mosses, and even within the fringe of the polar ice, 
should choose to spend their winter round our fogey coasts 
and in the fields of England. It might be thought that, 
just as some few birds have an inexplicable love of cold 
and ice, so there are others which love the murky damp of a 
sub-Arctic climate and crepuscular skies. Yet we know that 
several kinds of birds which come to winter here also live all 
the year round in lands of light, and that many of them, 
such as mallards, delight in the least burst of winter sunshine, 
and will at once start the gayest frolics when the cheer- 
ful rays fall on them; while the larks will rise and sing on 
any bright warm winter day. Why these do not go further 
South to the sunshine is inexplicable. But there are others 
which seem the born children of the storm and mist. 
Among those that fly down to winter round our Northern 
shores are the ice ducks. They come in little coveys or 
families, to settle round the islets of the West Atlantic coast 
of Scotland. The Highland fishermen call them the “Loch 
Binn,” or singing ducks, for they are the only birds which 
utter a form of song :— 
“Surely,” says a naturalist of the Western Islands, “I hear 
the pipes of the fishermen, which they have taken out to cheer 
their toil in the winter fishing! But no—no boat could live 
among those terrible breakers, and nothing is in sight all round 
that murky horizon. .. . .. When the storms are at their highest, 
and the waves running mountains high, then their glee seems to 
reach the highest pitch, and they appear to enjoy the sea’s con- 
fusion. When watching them I had occasion to take refuge from 
a dreadful blast, accompanied by very heavy snow, which in a 
moment blotted out all the landscape ; everything was enveloped 
in a driving shroud of mist and sleet. But from the midst of the 
intense gloom rose the triumphant song of these wild creatures, 
rising above the uproar of the elements; and when the mist lifted 
I beheld the whole flock flying round the bay as if mad with 
delight, in the ecstasy of enjoyment caused by a West Atlantic 
storm.” 
There is a marked difference of behaviour towards the human 
and permanent inhabitants of the winter home of their choice 
between these Northern bird guests of ours and those which 
come up from the South to spend the spring with us. The 
latter are old family friends. The greater number come 
back to the close neighbourhood of our houses to build and 
rear their young. There must be bird families which have 
had territorial rights on different estates, and in different 
gardens and buildings, longer than most of the present 
human owners, for these bird families never die out. The 
Ospreys, where not destroyed, have come back to the same 
crag or islet before the Scotch laird’s family settled on the 
bank of the loch. The same race of swallows have nested in 





the same old granary or barn since it was built centuries ago, 
to judge by their periodical return to the identical spot on 
which they build; so have the storks; and even the vagrom 
euckoos return to haunt such unfavourable spots as the 
osier-beds on the London river, though these changeling 
birds would scarcely be credited with associating man, and 
man’s dependants and protégés, in whose nests they lay their 
eggs, with the life of themselves and their race. The swallows 
must do so, and the flycatchers, which build year after year 
in the garden or against the walls of the same house, and 
the redstarts, and perhaps the garden-loving blackeaps. The 
dabchicks which nest in St. James’s Park must make the 
houses of London part of their stock of ideas. 


Not so the birds from the North. They are a detached and 
alien race, seeking places, not people, many of them so wild 
and shy, like the fieldfares, that it is certain that they have no 
dependence upon man in the land of their winter stay. 
The fieldfares are the most mistrustful of all our winter 
inland birds. They are wild and shy beyond all others, ap- 
proaching only the ploughman when intent on his team, and 
never becoming identified with the garden or the farm. At 
nightfall they seek the most remote woods to roost, long after 
the last team has gone clanking home to stables in the distant 
yard. The redwings are tamer, because they cannot find food 
in the lightest frost, and then come into the garden, but only 
when pinched by hunger. Even the Northern robins scatter 
round the fields in a very unrobinlike manner until they 
make a temporary local habitation where their social instincts 
suggest, on the Lincolnshire and Yorkshire coasts ; and only 
the little goldcrests settle round the fir shrubberies to 
which their independent and fearless wanderings across the 
North Sea, and thence inland, may chance to lead them. 
But ages of immunity from harm—because the half-ounce 
of flesh inside their feathers is not worth persecuting 
—render them constitutionally the only bird, except per- 
haps the Northern crossbills, which does not fear man, or 
apparently anything else. A goldcrest settled on a Hull 
packet, flew about the deck, and then perched on a 
lady’s hat, the only thing on board which had anything like 
vegetation on it. Naturally it attracted some attention, 
and the lady was rather at a loss to know why every one 
looked at her, and, indeed, was a little indignant, till the tiny 
bird flew out of the hat on to the bridge, and then took wing 
across the sea, because the ship did not travel fast enough. 


Three species of detached birds come inland from the 
North,—the woodeock, the snipe, and the short-eared owls. All 
three come from the Northern wastes, and all are strictly 
wanderers, chance birds, and vagrants, though the woodcocks, 
when they have once alighted and rested, find their way 
to quiet and convenient woods, or still more lonely and 
distant islands of the West, or heathery hillsides, and the 
snipe, by force of necessity, to “snipy” ground, even if still 
near the haunts of man. The woodcock owls, as they are often 
called, follow the woodcocks, dropping in on the quays or sea- 
marshes of the East Coast, or flitting round the lairs of the 
gunners as they sit up for a shot at the fowl by the cockle 
strands of Stiffkey or the Blakeney sandhills. If Gilbert 
White had lived on the East Coast, he would have had half an 
autumn of added pleasure in his daily observations of the birds 
from the North. If he had not gone out to watch the scaup 
ducks and scoters on the mussel-beds, he would scarcely have 
been able to forego daily visits to the sandhill fringe and the 
great flats beyond them, where the wild geese are settling in 
with their usual punctuality to “pay their last year’s rents ” 
at Old Michaelmas Day; or to see the grey crows coming in 
from Denmark across the flat, grey seas; or to watch the 
Northern flocks of snow-buntings on the narrow wind-swept 
ridges of pebble and sand-dune on which they gather their 
frugal living through the series of our winter months. These 
sea-marshes have to men who live near them something of the 
fascination which Mr. Fountain ascribes to the plains of the 
great central flat of North America. “The scent of the 
prairie is never forgotten,” says this son of the old American 
frontier. “I cannot keep off those marshes” is the common 
phrase of men who lead an active and by no means romantic 
life near this delectable fringe of the bed of the North Sea. 
You never know what you may not see next,—grey geese and 
hoodie crows, short-eared owls or woodcocks, falcons, possibly 





a sea-eagle, mountain finches, a Lapland bunting, redpolls, rare 
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Arctic gulls or sandpipers, knots in flocks, stints in thousands, 
grey and golden plover, and up the creeks mergansers or other 
divers, working round the coast from the North. Some three- 
quarters of our winter visitors are sea and shore birds, 
though there is also a great immigration of the species that 
stay with us, such as woodpigeons, thrushes, rooks,‘ and 
starlings, not identified except by the lighthouse men, who 
note the incoming of the flocks across the sea. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a ans 
THE NEED OF STERNNESS IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
[To rae Epitor oF THE “ SprcraTor.’’| 
Sir,—One of the profoundest problems which confront 
statesmanship, and, I may add, earnest journalism, at the 
present day is to prevent the permanence in national life of 
characteristics which, formerly useful, are now prejudicial. 
Nothing is more certain than that a State, to be progressive, 
must be prepared to modify not only details of its Constitu- 
tion, but even its mental habits. A national attitude and 
tone of thought of the greatest value at one period of history 
may become positively dangerous at another. All of us, for 
instance, are aware how much the Empire owes to the reso- 
lutely non-paternal attitude which has characterised Govern- 
mental action throughout our history. The necessity under 
which the individual has thus been placed of relying upon his 
own initiative has undoubtedly constituted an invaluable 
training to national character. But does the fullest recog- 
nition of this truth justify the Governments of to-day in 
deliberately refusing assistance in those numerous cases where 
individual effort seems powerless to make headway against 
the desperate inroads of the State-aided enterprise of other 
nations ? The most fatal instance, however, of the malign 
working at the present day of what was formerly a noble 
national characteristic is found in this leniency with 
which the errors of our leading officials are judged. 
One of the greatest of political faculties is the power 
of self-restraint in a national crisis, and especially of 
self-restraint with regard to the supposed deficiencies of 
rulers. In the civil and religious discords of the past 
this faculty has been of incalculable value, rendering com- 
paratively innocuous dissensions which have been fatal to 
other nations. It is this self-restraint which has been chiefly 
instrumental in securing for us that first great requisite of 
progressive national life—stability of government. But this 
very sobriety of criticism which has been so valuable in time 
past is now in danger of being converted into an habitual 
apathy with regard to patent defects of administration. Our 
statesmen, it would almost seem, like lazy and imperfectly 
disciplined schoolboys, have begun to discount this leniency 
of judgment in advance, and to presume upon the generous 
weakness of the people. Responsibility is the parent of 
efficiency. Unless the democracy makes up its mind to forego 
this excessive leniency and harmful pity, and to insist sternly 
upon the responsibility of departmental chiefs, the revengeful 
and hackneyed substitution of one party for another will not 
bring us one whit nearer the desired goal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pensillan House, Folkestone. H. M. Taytor. 





THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 
[To THe EpItorR OF THE “‘SprcrTaTor.” | 
Srr,—Will you allow me, though late, to add my mite to this 
discussion? My foreign surroundings may make it easier for 
me to catch some lights on the question which the English 
atmosphere veils from many, but not from all, as is proved by 
Mr. Moorsom’s excellent letter in your issue of October 18th. 
The argument he uses about the impossibility of our vast 
land frontier depending for its safety upon ships is one which 
I constantly hear quoted here, although—in flat defiance of 
geography—the average Englishman clings to the “ island” 
idea. That within the precincts of this unreal island Empire 
he is laying out for himself a very pretty fool's paradise is 
the prevalent opinion here, possibly an exaggerated one, 
although I confess that during a recent visit home I caught 
more than one glimpse of that paradise. How often—Army 
reform being under discussion—did I get some such state- 
ment as the following flung triumphantly at my head :— 


world we hold! It was our Army that got: it for 
there can’t be anything much wrong with our Army.” 
Of all lines of argument, this one struck me as the ane 
deeply discouraging. How could I venture’ to suggest to 
people as fatally confident as this that the conditions 
under which we shall he expected to hold our slice of 
the world are not the same—cannot possibly ever again 
be the same—as the conditions under which we acquired it? 
Yet, despite these depressing optimists, a growing proportion 


us; ergo 


done, although as to what that something is to be Opinions 
differ distractingly. Compulsory military education has many 
votes for it,—my insignificant one amongst the number, In 
“The Blood-tax” I have been accused of writing a pamphlet 
in disguise, an accusation to which I perforce plead guilty, 
I cannot, of course, here cover the ground which I covered 
there; but to those objectors who see in compulsory train. 
ing of any sort a danger to culture, I should like to 
point out that the concessions in the way of shortened 
drill periods, which, on the model of Continental armies, 
would certainly have to be made to those who attain 
a higher standard of education, would infallibly lead 
to that higher standard being striven after by many who 
at present are content with a lower one, and to a conse. 
quent rise in the entire educational level. The cause which 
in Austria brings about this result in a very marked degree 
could not well fail to produce the identical result in England, 
To conclude, let me remind any one who has taken the trouble 
to read these random jottings of a person who, although 
having become upon paper an Austrian subject, has remained 
at heart incorrigibly British, that although both ships and 
money are excellent things, on the day when the “great 
tussle” comes neither ships nor money will save us if we have 
not also got men, and men who are acquainted with at least 
the rudiments of their business.—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. Lonearp DE LonGGcarpDE 
(Dorothea Gerard), 

Longardéwka, Galicia, Austria. 





ENGLAND AND ITALY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The following rough translation of an article in the 
Tribuna of Rome dealing with your article on “England 
and Italy” in the Spectator of October 25th may prove 
of interest to your readers :— 
“The important review, the Spectator, whose intimate relations 
with the Foreign Office are well known, has, & propos of the visit 
of Kitchener to Rome, published under the title of ‘England and 
Italy’ an article which is so sympathetic and affectionate towards 
our country that it merits quotation. The article premises that 
the words spoken by Kitchener—‘ Every Englishman has two 
countries, old England and young Italy ’—are not a mere compli- 
ment, but represent a real fact and an historical truth, and says 
that the English feel towards Italy sentiments which they do not 
cherish towards any other nation. They participate in the joys 
and sorrows of Italy, as if it were a question of their own country. 
After expounding the historical, intellectual, and moral causes 
which form this community of affections and ideas between Italy 
and England, the author of the article asks himself if the Italians 
feel with equal warmth sympathy towards the English, and does 
not hesitate to reply affirmatively to his question, having regard, 
above all, to the classes which may morally and socially be termed 
the upper classes, and those which are not under clerical 
influence.” 
After quoting the end of your article in full, the Tribuna 
concludes with the following comment :— 
“These and other manifestations of the English Press show 
how mistaken is the opinion that the policy which has led to the 
rapprochement with France has alienated England. Never, 
indeed, has English public opinion shown itself so favourable 
to our country, and to a practical and effective intimacy between 
the two Governments.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., M. N. O. 


[We are naturally gratified by the goodwill of the 
Tribuna, but we think our readers will smile at the sug- 
gestion of intimate relations between this paper and the 
British Foreign Office.—Ep. Spectator. } 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
S1r,—A propos of your interesting article in the Spectator of 
October 25th on the ancient friendship of the English for the 





“ Things are best judged by results: look at the slice of the 





Italians, the following ‘quotation from ‘the “ Dialogus de 


of Englishmen acknowledge that “something” has got to be - 
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Morte” of Jerome Cardan, who visited England in 1552 when 
Edward VI. was King, may interest your readers. Speaking 
of the English, Cardan says:—“‘ Habitus, qualis Italis; se 

im propiores illis libenter jactant, ideoque student quantum 
ah bus ac vestitu eos imitari.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


possunt mor! F. B.S. 





UNDERGRADUATES’ ROOMS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Girz,—I have read in your issue of November Ist a letter 
nal “A Quondam Don” on “ Undergraduates’ Rooms.” As 
this is a matter of no small importance, I hope I may be 
allowed to say 2 few words upon it in your paper. I have no 
knowledge of “A Quondam Don,” but as he attacks an estab- 
ished order of things, and no doubt some vested interests, his 
statements are sure to be called in question, and the usual 
lines of excuse adopted. I therefore give you my own experi- 
ences. Towards the close’ of 1894, as I was about to leave 
England for some time, I went to Cambridge to visit an old 
and valued friend, and also my youngest son. My friend was, 
and is now, one of the chiefs of the University and a medical 
man; my son, a lad of fine physique and good health, ex- 
Captain of the Marlborough Fifteen, and at the end of his 
frst term at one of the great Colleges of the University. I 
inquired at the College gate where my son lodged, and was 
directed to a house close by. I rang the bell and heard he was 
in on the third or fourth floor. I stumbled into a very dark 
passage, and was warned that the stairs were “rather dark.” 
Ido not know about cutting the darkness with a hatchet, but 
it occurred to me that a very powerful instrument would be 
necessary to cut that atmosphere. The stench was awful, far 
worse than in my stables at 6,a.m. I crept up the stairs past 
aw.c. with an open door. Being well used to the careful in- 
spection of sanitary arrangements, I looked in, There was no 
water in the pan, and the valve would not close; it was a very 
old-fashioned arrangement. One wall at least, the outer one, 
was of lath and plaster, much broken into holes, and the floor 
was damp, suggesting a leak below the pan. I found my son 
on the floor above, in a good-sized comfortable room over- 
looking the street and facing about south, I should say. I 
remarked on the appalling smell on the staircase, and he said 
that open windows and tobacco mitigated the evil. He said 
he had sometimes a bit of sore-throat, but not often a head- 
ache. He seemed then very well. For the last two or three 
years he has had, I should say, a tendency to sore-throat, 
though he has lived under very healthy conditions since 
leaving Cambridge. He showed me his bedroom. The 
smell in it was very strong. It was very small, and was 
immediately over the w.c. The outer wall was lath-and- 
plaster on inside and outside, with holes right through, 
aud a free current of ventilation up inside the wall 
from the w.c. below. The paper was loose on all the walls 
and damp in places. The room was sunless and looking into 
asmall and dirty court. The window was small, and as the 
cords were broken the upper sash would not stay up. It was 
so when he entered into possession. This and the holes 
through the wall were the only redeeming features from a 
sanitary point of view. There were only three more days to 
the end of the term. I told him to procure other rooms for 
the next one, and to join me in London as soon as he could do 
so. I next called on his tutor, a charming man, totally 
ignorant of sanitary matters and of the state of my son’s 
authorised lodging. He said he must have some other rooms, 
and the matter would be looked into. It was looked into, and 
the whole house at once condemned as unfit for habitation 
and closed at once, and when next I was in Cambridge it was 
cmpty. I had, however, to pay £12 rent for these rooms to 
the College according to regulation, because my son had failed 
to give notice of removal before the half-term. To a plain 
man like me this seemed somewhat on a par with the iniquity 
of allowing a lad entrusted to the College to live in such a vile 
and insanitary place, though nothing like so serious a matter, 
I told my medical friend all about the state of the rooms, and 
he said of course I was wise inremoving himatonce. The next 
lodgings my son looked at were comparatively new ones with 
nice rooms. He was shown the only w.c. in the house. It 
Was in the basement, and was so damp and filthy and smelly 
that he remarked to the man on the inconvenience of such a 
place, and was told that “the young gentlemen used the ones 
in College.” I hope I may be forgiven for bluntly going 





into details, but I wish to be explicit. Subsequently we 
procured nice quarters in a new row of houses, and I left 
Cambridge hoping the lad would not develop a fatal illness 
before he got away. I have refrained from giving any 
names, but I have without any exaggeration given an 
accurate statement of facts, and I therefore feel bound to 
give my own name. I think I am correct in the £12, but 
that is a matter of no moment as compared with the state 
of the sanitation, and may be only looked upon as a bad 
example to the young set by those who are supposed to give 
an eye to their morals.—I am, Sir, &e., W. W. Lupton. 
Malton. 


[We have, of course, no personal knowledge of the facts set 
forth by our correspondent, but as he evidently writes in 
good faith and with no intention but that of furthering the 
publie interest, and also gives his name and address for 
publication, we do not hesitate to print the above on its 
writer's responsibility.—Ep. Spectator. | 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—No one, I believe, has yet come forward to inform 
the “American Mother” that if an undergraduate’s rooms 
are shabby it is because he chooses to have them 
so. Excepting at a very few Colleges where the hostel 
system has been wholly or in part introduced, his furni- 
ture, carpets, curtains, wall-paper, and paint belong to 
himself; they pass from tenant to tenant by a valuation, or 
are renewed by the incoming tenant at his own expense. The 
College does not interfere in the matter, except by appointing 
an official valuer, and by insisting on the renewal of paint 
and paper when absolutely necessary. “A Quondam Don” 
severely criticises College sanitation, and not entirely without 
justice. But things are not nearly so bad as he makes out 
Sinks in gyprooms are quite unusual in Cambridge, except 
perhaps in some new buildings. Closets are usually in out- 
houses standing by themselves, or in new buildings are at the 
top of each staircase. Staircase ventilation has been attendea 
to, though often only quite lately. Bedrooms in old buildings 
are often very small and without fireplaces; but I know of 
none without adequate windows; and undergraduates, to do 
them justice, have a wholesome dislike of “ fug,”’ and keep 
open windows all the year round. It is news to me that the 
sanatoria are full of broken-down ’Varsity men. My own old 
friends, an average year at an average College, are all of them 
healthy ratepayers. Of Oxford, to my regret, I am not 
qualified to write; but I make no doubt she can defend 
herself. My only considerable stay there was spent among 
“rich men, furnished with ability, living peaceably in their 
habitations ” at a College where there are no undergraduates’ 
rooms to speak of.—I am, Sir, &c., A ResIpentT Don. 





THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
[To Tue Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,--In common with many other readers, I have for some 
time noticed with grave concern your tendency to belittle the 
status of the London County Council. Is it in pursuance of 
this policy that you omitted the name of the London County 
Council in your issue of November Ist from the list of public 
bodies that presented addresses to the King in his ride through 
London ?—I am, Sir, &c., A. K. C. 

[Our correspondent is entirely in error. We by no means 
belittle the work of the London County Council. Though 
we do not always approve of their objects and methods, we 
believe that its members are remarkable for their hard 
work in the public interest, and for their conscientious 
devotion to what they believe to be their duty. We 
know of no place where better unpaid public work is to be 
found than in the London County Council. The omission 
complained of was purely accidental.—Eb. Spectator. } 





JOHN RUSKIN. 
[To THE Evitor oF THE “SpectTator.”] 
Srr,—A recurrence to the review of Mr. Frederie Harrison’s 
book on John Ruskin in the Spectator of October 25th induces 
me to offer you some further comments. The remark that 





“personal unhappiness—it is clear enough—lay behind all the 
work of the second half of his literary days,” gives apparently 
the personal judgment of the reviewer. But we are.told by 
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Mr. Harrison that John Ruskin’s own parents “neither 
understood nor sympathised with his second career.” Now 
surely these two views are rather conflicting ; for who should 
“understand” his “personal unhappiness” so well as the 
father and mother with whom he was living in such close 
and “beautiful” intercourse? Your reviewer proceeds to 
enunciate that “the man to whom the hearth is an altar 
must, if he be a poet, be torn with divine discontent at 
sight of the miseries of the outer world.” I venture to 
believe that in that passage may be found an adequate 
explanation of Ruskin’s “turningfrom art to social problems,” 
without any dreary searchings and probings amongst his 
“personal unhappinesses,” his “love disappointments,” and 
his “ despondencies.” These are not “the miseries of the 
outer world.” Divine discontent at sight of the latter may, 
I imagine, pretty well explain the whole matter of the 
“turning” and the “second career,’—and from that discon- 
tent to a perception that “all human work” depends “for its 
beauty on the happy life of the workman” is surely but a 
short step. I think, then, that Ruskin’s divine discontent 
at the miseries of the outer world as perceived by him was 
great enough to account for his “spiritual and mental 
agonies ” without our having need to speculate any further. 
A good many dates are mentioned; and apparently we are 
to take “1860” as the year when Ruskin began “the work 
of the second half of his literary days.” A letter of his may 
here serve perhaps to show us what he was feeling at a 
precise date (May 15th, 1867) about the “outer world,” and 
in so far may perhaps have for us some enlightenment as to 
the “turning” :— 
[Copy.] 
“ Denmark Hill, S., 15th May, 67. 
My dear ——, ...... I was very glad of your letter in all 
ways. Do you know I think the end of it will be that any of us 
who have got hearts sound enough must verily and in deed draw 
together, and initiate a true and wholesome way of life, in defiance 
of the world, and with laws which we will vow to obey, and 
endeavour to make others, by our example, accept. I think it 
must come to this, but accidents of my own life have prevented 
me, until lately, from being able to give to such a plan any practical 
hope,—but now, I might, with some help, be led on to its organiza- 
tion —Would you join it, and vow to keep justice and judgment, 
and the peace of God on this earth >—Ever affectly. yours, 
(Signed) J. Ruskin.” 
[N.B.—In a later letter (May, 21st, 1867) he explains :-—“ You 
know, I do not in the least propose any onslaught on public 
opinion or custom in any violent way, but only the observance 
of certain laws which may be seen to be exemplary in their 
working,” &c.] If Imight adda further line or two in closing, I 
would say that it has always seemed to me that, with regard 
to Ruskin’s “ trumpet-call to painters...... to go humbly to 
Nature, rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, scorning nothing,” 
he “ hampered” himself—as your reviewer rightly puts it—* in 
the application of his views to the work of others.” How can 
one, for instance, reject nothing, and select nothing, and yet 
become or remain a master of composition in painting? And 
how can a painting be great without composition? In hisown 
“superb prose-pictures ” he surely ran directly counter to this 
very advice? He was a master of prose-picture composition 
—the pictures being first informed by “ noble emotion ”—and 
when the work of the painters efficiently disregarded the said 
trumpet-call (as Turner's work especially did), no one rejoiced 
more greatly in the fair results than did the “superb prose- 
painter.” Finally, we are told that Mr. Harrison publicly and 
privately associated the doctrines of John Ruskin with those 
of Auguste Comte, and that he does so in the hook under 
review with unnecessary frequency. It has always seemed to 
me that Ruskin’s literary “anticipators”—if he had any— 
were Emerson and Thoreau, but especially Thoreau.—I am, 


Sir, Xc., ONE WHO KNEW AND LoveEpD Him. 





(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sirn,—Your review in the Spectator of October 25th of Mr. 
Frederic Harvison’s recent misrepresentation of Ruskin is, 
from the point of view of students of Ruskin, in a very great 
measure misleading. (By the term “students of Ruskin” 
J mean those who recognise that his writings are from 
first to last singularly homogeneous.) You inform your 
yeaders, for instance, that “the Ruskin of 1860 who turned 
from art to social problems was the man who had suffered 
beyond measure, and who was determined to give others the 
happiness that he himself had missed, It is surely incorrect to 





say that his marriage, and its unhappy end, had vok alate 
habits or his books. We cannot doubt that it re he 
his nature and his work.” Now this statement is surely y 
much on a par with the prevalent {opinion that the te . 
Carlyle’s philosophy was his dyspepsia, for the actual fir. f 
Ruskin turning his attention to social problems js aa 
i set forth in the very first letter of “Fors Clavigus* 
thus :— " 


Volutionised 


“T cannot paint, nor read, nor look at minerals, nor d thi 
else that I like, and the very light of the morning sky oe eos 
hateful to me, because of the misery that I know o > and see si _— 
where I know it not, which no imagination can interpret (22 
bitterly. Therefore, I will endure it no longer quietly ; bet 
henceforward, with any few or many who will help, do my w 
best to abate this misery.” . ee 
Then you tell us that you “sincerely sympathise with 
Ruskin in the horror he must have felt when Mr. Harrison 
persistently reminded him ‘in public and in private that mostof 
his social doctrines had been anticipated hy Auguste Comte’. 
but Ruskin does not appear to have felt any horror whatever, 
for his own words were :— 4 

“I have never read a word he [Comte] has written — 
heard anything about him that interested me,—and pine stn 
sented, or misrepresented, him, in any manner whatsoever.” 
And this statement of Ruskin’s sufficiently signalises the kind 
of misrepresentation which appears in the cowrse of Mr. 
Harrison’s volume, for on p. 73 Mr. Harrison says that 
Ruskin “was not equipped to lecture Auguste Comte..... 
about the evolution of religion”; and on p. 195 he says that 
“we may forget the many follies and blunders of the prophet 
of Fors—his incorrigible misunderstanding and reviling of 
such men as Mill, Spencer, and Comte.” Ruskin’s own words 
are surely refutation enough of such writing as this. You 
make no reference in your review to the great work of 
Ruskin’s later life, the “ Fors Clavigera,” but you say:— 

“ Doubtless much of the froth and foam of his [Ruskin’s] social 

ideas is offensive to pure reason...... Unfortunately Ruskin 
not being a frequenter of society, contracted the habit of con. 
versing in print, and allowed ideas of the conversational character 
to attain the permanence of type.” 
If these remarks of yours refer to “Fors,” as they probably 
do, it would only be right if you were to inform your readers 
that there is another view which is diametrically opposed to 
that which you have expressed, and I find it very excellently 
set forth in Mr. William Smart’s critical study of Ruskin, 
entitled “ A Disciple of Plato” :— 

“Just because the seven volumes of ‘Fors’ are familiar talk, 
one may say of them what Ruskin says of the teachings of 
Heaven: ‘they are given in so obscure, nay, often in so ironical a 
manner, that a blockhead necessarily reads them wrong.’ There 
is no obscurity in the ‘Fors,’ if read continuously from the 
beginning; but people now-a-days will not take time to read so 
long a book. Now beyond all books that I know, this one admits 
of texts and extracts utterly misleading and damnatory; and so 
long as an ingenious press can quote passages and suppress con- 
texts, so long we shall get no justice done to the ‘ Fors,’ ” 

T have been told that the Spectator does endeavour to be fair 
in its comments, Will your journal, therefore, show that this 
is so by doing justice to “ Fors Clavigera” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Fairleigh, near Okehampton. F. R. Cave, 

P.S.—One of your reviewers some time ago expressed the 
fervent wish that a Lucian might soon arise. I suppose 
therefore, that he had not read “ Fors,” or he would have known 
that the Lucian of this epoch has already risen. 


’ 


[Mr. Frederic Harrison on p. 195 of his book tells us that 
Mr. Ruskin spoke of Comte with “abhorrence and contempt.” 
“Comte had never heard of Ruskin, and Ruskin never men- 
tioned Comte, unless in some grotesque parody of what he 
fancied Comte might have said, though he actually had said 
the contrary.” With respect to the general question of the 
effect of a man’s private life on his public work, it seems to us 
impossible not to see a reflection of private happiness or un- 
happiness or eccentricity of life in work given to the public. 
This is true, on the one hand, of George Eliot, Dickens, 
Ruskin, Carlyle; and, on the other, of Matthew Arnold, 
Tennyson, Thackeray, Browning.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—A quondam teacher ina school tells me of an odd answer 
which she herself saw in an examination paper. Q. “ What 
do you know of the Atlas Mountains?” A. “The Atlas Moun- 
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ii vas alk round Africa, closely followed by the Pyrenees.” 
The following answer my informant heard only at second 
hand, but on good authority. Q. “ What do you know of the 
cedar tree?” A. “It has dark leaves, and the pencils hang 
on the branches.” —I am, Sir, &e., 

Hotel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz. Lionet A. TOoLLEMACHE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to add a few more anecdotes to the 
interesting collection of children’s sayings lately appearing in 
the Spectator? A little grandson of mine, living in Cape 
Town, when about three years old was taken to church, and 
the Bishop—now the Archbishop—was preaching. Growing 
tired, he said out aloud: “ Mother, I wishes Bishop would go 
pack to heaven; I wants to go home.” Meeting his Lordship 
some time afterwards, I told him this story, adding that I 
thought the child had paid him a very delicate compliment: 
The same boy had a little garden of his own, which was much 
yavaged by neighbouring cats, large and fierce, of which Phil 
stood in great fear. So one night he added this petition to 
his usual prayers : “ Please, God, send an angel to take care of 
my garden, and it had better be one that’s not afraid of Tom 
cats.” Two years later the boy, having picked up a good deal 
of miscellaneous knowledge, went into a confectioner’s and 
asked for a scone. A square one was handed him. He looked 
atitand remarked: “ Not this kind; I want one shaped like an 
isosceles triangle.” The woman behind the counter, greatly 
puzzled, turned to Phil’s mother and said: ‘Does he mean 
currants ?”—I am, Sir, &c., GRANDMOTHER. 





THE SCHOOLBOY OF FACT. 

(To tue Epiror or THE “SrEctTaTor.’’] 
Srr,—Having read with appreciation your article on “ The 
Schoolboy of Fiction” published in the Spectator some weeks 
ago, it occurs to me that the following copy of a letter written 
in 1834 by a schoolboy of fact may have some interest. The 
writer was at a private school at Clifton, and just past his 
tenth birthday, which occasion had been celebrated by the 
usual “hamper” and a letter from every member of his 
family, including his parents and the governess. Here is his 
reply :— 

“My DEAR THE WHOLE OF THE LOT,—I am now going to give 
you a whole account of a day at schoole we get up at } six when a 
great bell is wrung we are ready at about seven when Mr. H—— 
comes in. we say our prays by turns every morning we have to 
wait to get to the tub to wash your hands then we go to lessons 
and go on till about nine when we again have prays then 
we have our breakfast in the room where we eat there are 
two long tables then we sit down and eat upon rather dry 
bread and scrape as may be expected and an emence cup full 
of dish water or as you may call it milk and water tea for 
there is about a drop of tea in an emence jug of milk and 
water in which it is served out. after this we go and take a 
walk which takes us to about ten then one set of boys go down to 
Miss Augusta of which I am one we stay there one hour then we 
go back again into school and stay in till one when we have our 
dinner after dinner we go out again till two when we come back 
again and stay till six when we have our tea which is the same as 
the breakfast that is to say in the eatables then we go in again 
for half an hour to learn our lessons for the next day, then we go 
out on the downs till eight, then we go to bed and talk till about 
} nine (when we are not heard) then we go to sleep till the time 
we getup. in the evening we usually play at cricket and Crowder 
and O’Callaghan are the head of the too sides for we are playing 
amatch of three games and three inings each I am on Crowder’s 
side and so is Caddy we have beat one out of the three and are 
beating the Second we won the first by 84 the other side .76 
notches. Now my dear all I am very happy and comfortable and 
have a very nice bed to sleep in I sleep next bed to Coker. I am 
going to write to you every other Sunday to you but you must 
not be disappointed if you do not hear sometimes for fear some- 
thing sould prevent me nor must you you be surprised if you 
hear from me in a week day for fear anything should happen for 
my writing. the cake was a very good one and the biggest that 
has ever been seen in the school but the key of the Closet in 
which it was put up having been lost it cannot be eaten yet awhile 
yet a bitt of it has been eaten. Mrs. Cookson has envited me out to 
her house for one day which is very kind of her Newman has asked 
me to come and dine with him have you any objection to my 
going he is much better now he came over Thursday to 
unpack a hamper of pery and he put in with the pery a 
bottle of ginger beer If you have no objection I would be 
much obliged if you would send me the Saterday magazine for 
most of the boys have newspapers and things sent to them for it is 
very amusing to have some thing to do on a rainy half holyday 
and I would be very much obliged to you and I would send them 
to Grandmama after I have read them I thank you very much to 
have heard from you all and I am very much offended with Miss 





Boughan and I think it is nothing but an excuse about throwing 
into the fire and all that nonsense, all send their love and thanks 
for letters I am your affec*e son a. Re Be 


—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





HUMOURS OF THE STREET. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Daily in the London streets there must pass a vast 
amount of unrecorded humour. Also unappreciated humour, 
for some, alas! “ain’t got no sense o’ humour,” as the omnibus 
conductor said when he dangled a bit of string in the face of a 
man whose father had been hanged, and felt that his delicate 
allusion had not been received in the spirit he intended. 
There is also the unconscious humour suggested by the 
announcement over a small Pimlico registry office early in 
the South African War, “ Hundreds of Generals wanted at 
once, for all parts of the country,” and opposite, over a still 
smaller general supply shop, “ Thousands of wild rabbits 
arriving hourly.” The terse diction, too, of the “man in the 
street” often unconsciously strikes the right nail on the 
head. Passing up by Hyde Park Corner in the days 
gone by, and seeing a large crowd, I inquired of a 
bystander if it was her most Gracious Majesty that was 
expected, commenting on the numbers, and the man said 
simply: “ Yes; she do fetch ’em out.” Perhaps, however, the 
Scotch mother who reproved her child for shuffling her feet 
in the ’bus, and angrily asked her what she did it for, received 
the most briefly simple answer: “ Because it’s agreeable.” A 
*bus is a fertile field of humour, and one comes across true 
touches of human nature,—the good woman whom I heard 
sigh when asked for 2d., and say sadly it was never her “luck 
to get a pen’orth o ’bus,” and the cheery one who leant 
heavily on my knee on her way to ask the conductor if it was 
“the end of the penny treat.” Next came a jovial old 
farmer with a red face and turned-down collar, who looked out 
of the window at a brilliantly arrayed young woman in fluttering 
rose-pink trying to cope with the April breezes, and muttered 
to his friend: “ Aye, she would do fine to keep the birds 
off my peas.” Sometimes it is as well not to discuss things 
too fully in the general company of a “public conveyance,” 
but to adopt the time-honoured advice of the conductor and 
“behave as such.” Not long ago some one was heard saying 
loudly: “No; they did not like Ireland; too damp, too cold, 
and too many Roman Catholics.” A lady opposite struck in 
with the suggestion that they might be happier in a place 
where it was “not damp, not cold, and no Roman Catholics.” 
Then the lady got out. It is well also to avoid discussion of 
private affairs, as two angular ladies, recounting at great 
length how a certain Sir Henry (with great repetition of the 
name) had most inconsiderately put off their visit, found to 
their cost when they laid themselves open to the remark of 
the workman, as he pushed past them to the door: “ Well, I 
*spec’s Sir “Enery knew ’is own mind.” The omnibus driver 
has still a fine contempt for the noisy motor, and one looking 
down from his elevated position inquired of a buzzing-motor 
driver at his side: “ Made any ’oney yet ?”—I am, Sir, &e., 
MELEsINA SETON CHRISTOPHER. 





AN UNKNOWN PROPHET OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—I have just read the article in the Spectator of 
October 25th entitled “An Unknown Prophet of the New 
Testament.” It is a pity that the writer of such an excellent 
article should have fallen into the too-common English error 
of speaking of all Old Testament worthies as Jews or Jewish. 
The heroes of faith enumerated in chap. xi. of Hebrews 
he styles “ Jewish heroes.” That roll of honour includes the 
names of sixteen persons (counting Joshua, who, though not 
named, is indicated in the reference to the fal! of Jericho) not 
one of whom was a Jew in any sense of the word. In fact, 
David is the only one of the whole list, with the exception, of 
course, of some of “the prophets” not mentioned by name, 
who could with any show of propriety be described as 
“Jewish.” Now, Sir, although this sort of thing may pass 
in the pulpit, where we have grown so much accustomed to 
it, we expect something different in the Spectator, which 
should set British theologians a much-needed example of 
decent accuracy in matters of Hebrew literature —I am, 
Sir, &e., R. M. 
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RICH AND POOR IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srz,—It is rather interesting to note Bacon’s observation on 
the words, “ Sell all thou hast” :— 

“Beware how in making the Portraiture thou breakest the 
Pattern: for Divinity maketh the love of ourselves the Pattern; 
the love of our Neighbours but the Portraiture. ‘Sell all thou 
hast and give it tothe poor and follow me, but sell not all that 
thou hast except thou come and follow me, that is except thou 
hast a Vocation wherein thou mayest do as much good with little 
means as with great; for otherwise in feeding the Stream thou 
driest the Fountain.”—Essay XIII., edition 1701. 

His remarks seem to consider the rule as a counsel of perfec- 

tion, and to have been suggested by a passage of Thomas 

Aquinas, who, commenting on the same words, lays down that 

the counsels of perfection are not obligatory on all men. See 

“Summ. Theolog.,”’ Secunda Secundae, Quaest. 184, Art. III.— 

T an, Sir, &e., H. G. Baker, 
The Lawn, Budleigh-Salterton. 





MADONNA-WORSHIP. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I notice that a compilation of Mr. Orby Shipley's, which 
he entitles “Carmina Mariana: an English Anthology in 
Verse. In Honour of and in Relation to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary,” is reviewed in the Spectator of November Ist under 
the heading, “An Anthology of Madonna-Worship.” Surely, 
Sir, this kind of thing is inconsistent with your practice and 
traditions. One can perhaps find excuse for the Hyde Park 
orator who employs such terms as “ Mariolatry ” or “ Madonna- 
worship,” but it is impossible that the highly trained writers on 
the staff of the Spectator do not know fora fact that all Roman 
Catholics repudiate heart and soul the idolatrous suggestion 
conveyed by them. Sir, I think you cannot realise how much 
you hurt and discourage your numerous Roman Catholic readers 
and admirers by such lapses from your own high standards of 
good sense and fair play. I should also like to point out that 
the writer of the article on “ Half-Beliefs,’ in the same 
number, displays an ignorance as to Roman Catholic views on 
the “ vicarious efficacy of works of supererogation ” that would 
debar a Roman Catholic child from admission to the Sacra- 
ments. If people who are presumably interested in the 
quéstions of Roman Catholic practice and belief would make 
them subjects of study rather than matter for vilification one 
would be saved much dreary reading.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rouen. ARTHUR AUSTIN-JACKSON. 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter, but cannot open 
our columns to any discussion of. the subject of his com- 
munication.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE NATIONAL TRUST AND KYMIN HILL. 
A CHALLENGE. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “SpecTator.’’] 
Srr,—Much encouraged by what I have seen of the result of 
the action of the National Trust in securing an indescribably 
beautiful estate for the public on the shores of Derwentwater, 
I feel that all lovers of scenery in the Wye Valley may well 
be called upon to help to raise the necessary purchase price of 
“The Kymin.” Iam given to understand that nearly £100 
out of the £400 necessary is raised, but that unless the 
balance can be obtained by December 8th the bargain falls to 
the ground. I am willing to offer £25 if ten others will join, 
or £10 if twenty-five will subscribe. I cannot but hope that 
the men of Monmouthshire will help, and that all who care 
for our naval traditions will be glad to join in this effort.—I 
am, Sir, &e., RAMBLER. 
P.S.—Subscriptions should be sent to the Secretary, National 
Trust, 25 Victoria Street, Westminster: 





A CORRECTION. 

(To tue Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Under “ New Editions” in “ Some Books of the Week ”’ 
in your issue of November Ist you are good enough to refer 
to “Four Modern Naval Campaigns,” by. Sir William Laird 
Clowes, recently published by us. You say :—* This contains 
a selection from Sir W. L. Clowes’s ‘Naval History.’” 
This is quite a mistake. The book is a new one, though a 
small part of it (namely, the account of the campaign of 
Lissa) has been printed in the Proceedings of the United 








aorta 
States Naval Institute. Might we ask you to correct th 
mistake ?—We are, Sir, &e., Unit Liprary, Lrp . 





THE NEGLECY OF NATIVE COMPOSERg, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPKCTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I have read with much interest your article of last week 
on theabove subject. Iam afraid that English music does not 
get its deserts at the hands of many of our entrepreneurs and 
conductors—the more shame to them; but the writer of the 
article is probably unaware that the programme of the Halford 
Concert Society, Birmingham, contains no fewer than eleven 
works by English composers to be performed during the 
coming season of ten concerts. I enclose a programme, which 
will show that at any rate this undertaking is clear from the 
reproach which you so justly bring against the majority of 
our concert managers.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Longlands House, Stourbridge. H. Watson Surry, 


CHURCH AND REFORM. 
[To THE EpiTrorR oF THE “SPECrATOR.”] 
Sir,—With respect to Mr. H. J. Bardsley’s suggestion 
(Spectator, November Ist) that I was over-critical in refusing 
to accept his statement on p. 173 of “Church and Reform” 
that “the proposition that every parishioner is in law deemed 
‘a member of the Church’ was definitely rejected by the 
Courts in ‘Baker v. Lee’ (House of Lords Cases, viii., p. 504),” 
Ican only say that my criticism is supported by that case, 
What Lord Selborne (though acting as counsel in that case) 
may have said as a private individual in “A Defence of the 
Church” is scarcely in point. The case of “Baker v. Lee” 
decided merely that the Courts can distinguish between 
members of the Church of England and Dissenters. In 
his judgment the Lord Chancellor said that primd facie 
both classes have “a right to ‘seat and sepulture’ in the 
church and churchyard, but nonconformists, as a class having 
serious disabilities and some privileges, have long been recog. 
nised in Acts of Parliament and in judicial proceedings.” [ 
take it that this is not a “definite rejection ” of the doctrine 
that a parishioner is in law a member of the Established 
Church, but is really a statement to the effect that if a person 
can be shown to belong to a particular class, then for certain 
purposes he does not belong to the Established Church. In 
other. words, the Church ot England is inclusive, and not 
exclusive. The case of “ Taylor v. Timson” (20 Q.B.D., 671) 
emphasises this. That case decides that any person who is 
“not a Dissenter” is liable to ecclesiastical censure for not 
going to church. In order to escape censure a person has to 
prove that he belongs to a specific class, otherwise he is a 
member of the Church. I would, therefore, labour the point 
that the Church of England is the national Church, and not 
a sect among the sects.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE REVIEWER OF “CHURCH AND REFORM.” 

[We hold that our reviewer proves his point, and that there 
is no need in law, as there certainly is none in reason, why the 
Church of England should abandon her priceless heritage of 
a comprehension wide enough to include the whole nation. 
No true friend of the Church can desire to narrow her position 
to that of a sect.—Eb. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 


THE JEWS OF BUCHAREST. 
“Tare heed! the stairs are worn and damp!” 
My soft-tongued Southern guardian said, 
And held more low his twinkling lamp 
To light my cautious, downward tread. 
Where that uncertain radiance fell 
The bat in startled circles flew ; 
Sole tenant of the sunless cell 
Our fathers fashioned for the Jew. 





Yet, painted on the aching gloom, 
I saw a hundred dreadful eyes, 
As out of their forgotten tomb 
lis pallid victims seemed to rise. 
With fluttered heart and crisping hair 
I stood those crowding ghosts amid, 
And thought what raptures of despair 
The soundless granite walls had hid. 
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{ saw their arsenal of crime: 


The rack, the scourge, the gradual fire, 
Where priestly hangmen of old time 
Watched their long-tortured prey expire. 
Then by dim warders darkling led 
Through many a rocky corridor, 
Like one that rises from the dead, 
I passed into the light once more. 


And does a careless brother say 
We stir this ancient dust in vain, 
“When palaced Bucharest to-day 
Sees the same devil loose again ? 
Again her busy highways wake 
To the old persecuting cry 
Of men who for their Master’s sake 
His chosen kindred crucify. 


There oft the midnight hours are loud 
With echoes of pursuing feet ; 

As fired with bright zeal the crowd 
Goes raving down the Ghetto’s street: 

The broken shutter’s rending crash 
That lets the sudden riot in, 

And shows, by those red torches’ flash, 
The shrinking fugitives within. 


But here are tales of deeper shame ! 
Of law insulted and defied, 
While Force, usurping Justice’ name, 
Takes boldly the oppressor’s side. 
‘The bread whose bitterness so long 
These sons of hated race have known ; 
Familiar, oft-repeated wrong 
That turns the living heart to stone. 


Still Zion City lies forlorn : 
And still the Stranger in our gates, 
A servant to the younger born, 
For his long-promised kingdom waits. 
© Brethren of the outer court, 
Entreat him well and speak him fair! 
The form that makes your thoughtless sport 
Our coming Lord hath deigned to wear. 
EDWARD SypNEY TYLEE. 


BOOKS. 


eae 
THE EMPEROR WILLIAM'S SPEECHES.* 

Ty a loquacious age, in a world craving to express its ideas 
and emotions, there still remains among us one silent class. 
The Sovereigns of modern Europe appear for the most part 
to have adapted to their own use the ancient nursery 
amaxim: they are seen but (so far as the unprivileged 
multitude is concerned) they are not heard. Behind the 
screen erected by constitutional government we dimly per- 
ceive them moving about their various pursuits and duties, 
emerging at times to play the most conspicuous part in 
some national pageant. We have reason to believe them 
kindly, diligent, courteous, and conscientious. We learn with 
respectful interest that one has a taste for literature and that 
another plays golf. On public occasions they say what ought 
to be said with dignity and decorum, and now and then 
some poignant phrase uttered, or reported to have been 
uttered, by Royalty sets the heart of a nation vibrating in 
generous sympathy. But as a rule their first care is to 
confide nothing indiscreet or singular to the public ear, and 
in these circumstances it is evident that their remarks 
must be mainly adorned by a safe and colourless virtue. Ina 
word, they generally observe Bacon’s advice against short, sharp 
sayings that “ fly abroad like darts,” and use instead those 
long speeches which, as he also tells us, are “ flat” things and 
“little noted.” There is only one reigning Prince in Europe 
whose speeches could fill a volume of four hundred and forty 
pages, and fill it interestingly. 

No one can wonder that the German Emperor delivers with 
alacrity his required, and rather more than his required, tule 
of speeches. It would be impossible to own his talent and 











* Kaiserreden: Reden und Erlasse Briefe und Telegra i 
. . ¢ _- se, @ plegramme, Kaiser 
Sam taunt Charakterbild des Deutschen Kaisers. Leipzig: J. J. 


not wish to exercise it ; of all possessions this is the hardest to 
keep to oneself. Was it a good fairy ora malicious sprite that 
bestowed upon him his brilliant and dangerous gift? Opinions 
differ, and history will decide between them; but if othernations 
need not envy the Germans their Emperor's eloquence—his 
speeches number on an average thirty for each year of his 
reign—they are perhaps in a position to admire it with less 
reserve, His language is always easy, pointed, picturesque, 
and so German that it suffers greatly in translation; he is 
not afraid—in Germany no speaker need be afraid—of a 
romantic sentiment or of a poetic phrase, and he is perhaps at 
his best when he is launching an ironclad or dedicating a monu- 
ment. But whether he is greeting with friendly warmth, primus 
inter pares, the Princes of his Empire, or indicating the path 
of duty to the office-bearers of “my Church, of which I am 
summus episcopus,”’ or paternally admonishing the German 
artisan to put his whole faith in the Government, and not to be 
led astray by the wicked Social Democrat—*“a name which, in 
my opinion, is synonymous with ‘enemy of the Fatherland’”— 
his discourses are penetrated by a note of frank egoism which 
lends colour and individuality toall he says. His tone is always 
dexterously adapted to the audience he is addressing, but he 
frequently forgets that he is overheard by a far larger 
audience than that which is seated before him. This may 
have something to do with his profound mistrust of the Press, 
which, careless of his admonition to ponder the old maxim of 
an ancient Emperor—‘ An Emperor’s words are not to be 
twisted and turned ’—* too often, unfortunately, expounds my 
words and expressions in a sense which they cannot possibly 
bear.” “The spirit of disobedience glides through the land 
disguised in ividescent raiment to seduce the hearts of my 
people, and uses an ocean of printer’s ink to obscure the path, 
which is, and must be, clear as day to any one who is 
acquainted with me and my principles.” 

The paradoxical element in his character which has often 
perplexed his critics, and has led Germans to declare that 
“the Emperor is so unexpected,” is here plainly visible. 
The son of a practical race, he is also a poet, a hero- 
worshipper, an idealist who would fain see the drama “an 
incarnation of beauty, of the artistic vision,” so that we 
should leave the theatre “ not disheartened by the recollection 
of depressing scenes and bitter disillusions, but purified, 
uplifted, and strengthened anew for our struggle towards 
the ideal.” Intensely alive to the importance of progress, the 
modern developments of life and thought are yet so distasteful 
to him that he moves among us a living anachronism. What 
else can we cull a statesman who hopes to restore “not only 
in this province but in my whole land...... unconditional 
obedience to the Crown and its wearer’’; who declares that 
“he who is not a good Christian is not a good man, is not a 
Prussian soldier, and can in no circumstances fulfil what 
is required of a soldier in the Prussian Army”; and who 
assures the clergy that “in the present troublous times, when 
the spirit of unbelief is sweeping through the land, the 
Church's only support and defence is the Imperial hand and 
the shield of the Empire”? We listen and dream ourselves 
back in the days of the Treaty of Passau. On the other hand, 
his views on education are entirely radical. ‘“ Our buciness is 
to educate young Germans, not young Greeks and Romans,” 
he declares. ‘“ Hitherto more weight has been laid on know- 
ledge than on capacity [on the kennen than on the kénnen] ; 
this is plain from the examination papers, which start from 
the idea that the scholar must above all know as much as 
possible; whether it fits hin for life or not is a secondary 
matter.” He would have more importance attached to modern 
history and to the national idea. “Till now the path has led 
from Thermopylae past Cannae to Rossbach and Vionville; I 
would lead our children from Sedan and Gravelotte past 
Teuthen and Rossbach back to Mantinea and Thermopylae.” 


But if the Emperor's speeches read or heard singly create 
an impression of fantastic and impetuous vehemence, studied 
as a whole they reveal a very different character. They show a 
statesman who is often vehement, but rarely either impetuous 





or fantastic; who is, on the contrary, a true Hohenzollern, 


| persistent, adroit, and surprisingly patient. He gains his 


converts less by the originality or logic of his arguments than 


_ by the dogged reiteration of them. We may trace these 


qualities most plainly perhaps in his handling of the naval 
question. It was with great astonishment that the Germans 
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learned soon after his accession that without abandoning the 
military traditions of his house, William II. was, as he 
describes himself, a “ passionirter Seemann,” and that his first 
important measure was a scheme for the thorough reorganisa- 
tion of the Navy and the creation of what was practically a 
new Fleet. From that day to this he has never wearied of 
reminding his countrymen that “our future lies on the 
water,” of pleading in season and out for the ships “ of which 
we have need—and such cruel need!”’ He pressed for them 
at first on commercial grounds. “TI see it to be my highest 
duty,” he said at Bremen in 1890, “to protect and develop the 
Empire handed down to me by my predecessors, and to 
declare that I will do my best to enable your commerce to 
develop and prosper undisturbed.” And in 1893 :—“‘ May 
Bremen’s trade develop and prosper in the shadow of peace, 
remembering the great days of the old Hansa, whose motto 
not only you but all of us must bear in mind if we would 
advance in the markets of the world,—Navigare necesse est, 
vivere non est necesse.” But another note is audible in the 
interesting speech delivered in Hamburg in October, 1899 :— 
“With deep anxiety I have been forced to watch how slowly 
Germans learn to interest themselves in the great questions which 
are moving the world, and to comprehend their political meaning. 
Look round and see how things have changed in the last few years. 
Old Empires pass and new ones are arising. ..... Changes that 
in old days took centuries to come about are now wrought in a 
few months. In this way the task set for our German Empire and 
people has immensely enlarged its scope...... Our people must 
make up their minds to offer the necessary sacrifices. Above all, 
they must lay aside their habit of seeking the highest good on 
sharply defined party lines. They must set bounds to their old 
hereditary fault of considering everything as an object of unbridled 
criticism. ..... For these are precisely the political sins which 
are revenged on our naval interests and on our Fleet. If during 
the first eight years of my reign the strengthening of the Navy 
had not been obstinately refused in spite of my innumerable 
prayers and warnings, mockery and scorn being showered upon me 
into the bargain, in what different fashion might we not now 
advance our commerce and our interests overseas! And yet my 
hopes that the German will still rouse himself have not vanished.” 
And in the same year he congratulates himself that “though 
our countrymen have learned very slowly to appreciate the 
importance of the command of the sea, they have begun to 
learn it, and when once an idea has kindled a spark in the 
German mind it is certain to blaze up in time.” He paints 
marine pictures; he rejoices in each new branch of the Navy 
League; he founds a Schiffsbautechnische Gesellschaft in 
imitation of our Institute of Naval Architects; he does not 
hesitate to describe the opponents of his policy as Vaterlands- 
losen, men without a country; at the Queen’s Jubilee in 1897 
he sent an impassioned telegram to Prince Henry, who 
came to represent Germany at the Naval Review :—“ I 
deeply regret that while other nations are dazzling all eyes 
with their proud battleships, I can place at your disposal no 
better vessel than the ‘Kaiser Wilhelm.’ This is the mourn- 
ful result of the conduct of those men without a country who 
have managed to prevent us from procuring the necessary 
additions to the Fleet. But I shall not rest till Ihave brought 
my Navy to the same high level as my Army.” In 1900 he 
had the happy thought of sending a division of picked 
torpedo-boats up the Rhine as far as Germersheim, in the 
Bavarian Palatinate, as an object-lesson to the dwellers inland. 
It met everywhere with an enthusiastic reception, and the 
Emperor was not slow to utilise the impression produced, 
While gratefully acknowledging the compliments paid to his 
officers and men, he still insists that “ we must press on, so that 
our Fleet may soon appear upon the scene strong enough to 
command respect and to augment the power of my hand to 
keep the peace of the world.” Still more significant are the 
sentences uttered two years ago when, in laying the foundation- 
atone of a museum on the Saalburg near Homburg, he speaks 
of the old Roman fort as “a token of Roman power, a link 
in the strong iron chain bound by the legions of Rome round 
their mighty Empire...... Thus with the first blow I 
dedicate this stone to the remembrance of the Emperor 
Frederick III.; with the second to the youth of Germany, 
who will learn in this newly-erected museum the meaning of 
the word Weltreich ; and with the third to the future of our 
Fatherland, which in years to come, by the common labours 
of Princes and peoples, may see its armies and its citizens 
as powerful, as firmly united, and as influential as once 
was the Roman Empire; so that, as of old men said, ‘ Civis 


citizen.’”” This speech, taken in connection withelschen at 
made in 1890, two years after his accession, my 

M. Jules Simon—* Since I ascended the throne I have refi by 
a great deal, and I think that in my present dlecmmaiaat 
it is more to my advantage to show myself friendly Pe 
“ maid feared ’—gives Englishmen something to think 

The best clue to the ideals of this man 
sight of his ideals is to be found in his pert. 
Brandenburgers, the men of the Mark, on whom their Ma . 
graf places a particular reliance. It is naturally to them th t 
he confides that the example he chose for himself in early it 
and still aspires to imitate is that famous Brandenburger the 
Great Elector. When he looks at his famil Mis 

; ’ 18 Tamuy portraits, it jg 
upon him that his glance rests longest and most sympa- 
thetically. He can hardly speak toa Brandenburg andienca 
without a reference to his hero. The Great Elector's 
name is not a household word to Englishmen. No Carlyle 
has told us the story of the Prince whose first action on 
coming to the throne at twenty was to release himself from 
the control of his father’s old adviser, the Chancellor 
Schwarzenberg; who steadily refused to be drawn into the 
seething turmoil of the Thirty Years’ War, but spent his 
time quietly organising his Army and increasing the scanty 
resources of his land till the day came when war was more. 
profitable than peace; who dexterously held the balance 
between Sweden and Poland, siding first with one and then 
with the other as interest dictated; who created a Navy 
and founded a German colony on the Guinea coast, and 
planned a German East India Company; who found 
Brandenburg a Constitutional State and left it an Absolute 
Monarchy; and was upheld throughout his strenuous life 
by the certainty that God was invariably on the side of 
the Hohenzollern. It is this certainty which underlies 
the Emperor William’s confidence in himself and in his 
destiny. “Firm as a rock,” he said last February, “is my 
belief that our Ally of Rossbach and Dennewitz will not leave 
me in the lurch. He has given Himself such endless trouble 
over our old Mark and over our house that we cannot believe 
He has done it for nothing...... To the everlasting com- 
plaints and insinuations about the vessel’s new course, I reply 
calmly and resolutely, ‘ My course is the right one and I shall 
continue to steer it.” 

Assuredly the German Emperor’s speeches reveal a very 
interesting and fascinating personality. But as one reads 
them it is impossible not to ask the question,—‘ Apart from 
all other considerations, is a man who speaks like this fit to 
be the ally of a free people and to control their foreigm 
policy ?” 





MALLET DU PAN.* 
TxHIs biographical study of the distinguished journalist, 
Mallet du Pan, written by his great-grandson, is in every 
way one of the best and most interesting books that have been 
published this year. 

Every educated person knows the name of Mallet du Pam; 
few, we are ashamed to think, know much more of him than 
his name. The ignorance still exists which astonished Sainte- 
Beuve in 1851, when an incomplete memoir by M. Sayous, 
now long out of print, drew from him the two delightful 
essays on Mallet du Pan to be found in Vol. IV. of the 
Causeries du Lundi. These, with Taine’s high tribute in 
his history, where he quotes him as “the most competent, 
the most judicious, the most profound observer of the 
Revolution,” and speaks of his work on the Merewre de Franec 
as containing “analyses always exact, predictions almost 
always true,” are the chief scurces of information in French 
about Mallet du Pan. In English his fame has till now 
depended on two articles in the Edinburgh Review. This 
seems the more curious when we consider his high admiration 
for England and English institutions, and the fact that when 
exiled from his native Switzerland through the enmity of 
Napoleon, he spent his last years here, his high ebaracter and 
distinguished talents reverenced by all who were worthy to 
appreciate them, although, as it too often happens, poverty 
and disappointment were permitted to cloud his last days. 
The reasons for this neglect and forgetfulness, then and 
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finest spirits of the time, are in great part 
pow, of one 3 ne very fact, that he was in advance of his 
tion. The Revolution was a matter of extremes; on 
eet id the partisans bear any kind of moderation. 
neither side would th : iaciieaia’ 
¢du Pan’s position was that of a Liberal or Constitu iona 
a +, If it had been possible for such views as his to be 
Roy’ 3 ‘nto effect, France might have become a Liberal State 
a oe institutions without passing from the tyranny of the 
pin aap ime through the worse tyranny of the Terror. And 
” xvL an honest and kind-hearted man, would have been 
er ‘ht lace as a Constitutional Monarch. He esteemed 
; me rn Mallet du Pan. When the editor of the Mercure 
Tateld# whe in 1791 dared to write of the King as “a 
tabs whose only fault it was to have judged others as 
-tuous as himself; who alone perhaps in the kingdom had 
himself desired the alliance of liberty with the Monarchy; 
hp had done more for the rights of the people than 
all the Sovereigns and demagogues of ancient and modern 
ut together ”’—when Mallet du Pan was forced by 
the persecuting spirit of the Revolution to resign his post and 
to leave Paris, Louis XVI. entrusted him with a mission to 
his brothers and the foreign Powers, to make known to them 
the King’s own views and the real state of things in France. 
For several years his time was spent in unavailing efforts to 
bring the Princes to reason, to rouse the consciences of the 
Powers, to point out, a voice crying in the wilderness, how 
France was to be won, not by threats and not by preparations 
for the return of a state of things quite passed away, but by 
convincing the people that the Revolutionary spirit, with its 
“torrent of ignorant fanaticism,” only benefited a turbulent 
ninority and opened the way for new despotism, present and 
fature. His doctrines were unweicome, both to the emigrants, 
who regarded him as a kind of traitor, and to the Revolution- 
ists, who understood his ever-growing enmity to the doctrines 
by which they lived. By the consent of both sides in the long 
struggle, |as Mr. Mallet points out, the wise counsels and 
warnings, the clear perceptions and true prophecies, of Mallet 
du Pan were left buried in the newspapers, the pamphlets, the 
letters, where they were originally written; and it is only now 
that people in general are beginning to perceive how unjust 
has been the neglect of this wise politician and truly liberal 
apirit. 

Mallet du Pan had all the qualities which go to make a great 
journalist, whose object is to supply materials for history. He 
had the clear sight, the judgment never warped by passing 
enthusiasms, the faculty of standing aside and watching events 
not only in themselves, but with regard to their causes and 
their consequences. His position as a native of Geneva gave 
him no doubt a certain advantage, an independent view which 
would at that time have been harder to gain for a Frenchman. 
But his personal character, on which his great-grandson 
dwells with an insistence that is not surprising, also accounts 
for a good deal. He was a man of open and independent 
mind, absolutely incorruptible by any bribe of personal ad- 
vantage, frank, courageous, morally strong. Mr. Bernard 
Mallet does not say too much, and has distinguished witnesses 
on his side, when he claims for Mallet du Pan a high place as 
a politician and a statesman. Such a mind in happier times 
might have led a State gloriously. The history of Europe 
would have been different at the close of the eighteenth and 
the opening of the nineteenth century if Kings and people had 
been capable of listening to this voice and the few that echoed 
it. The influence of Mallet du Pan, however, was not thrown 
away. His views on the Revolution will more and more, as 
time goes on, become those of all sensible people. Constant 
progress, with the maintenance of Constitutional authority, 
was the ideal that he sought. Mr. Mallet quotes Burke— 
“The only liberty I mean is the liberty connected with order” 
—as giving the keynote of Mallet du Pan’s opinions. 

It would need much more space than a review can give to 
sketch the life of Mallet du Pan, and this chiefly because its 
events are so inextricably mixed up with the politics, first of 
Geneva, then of Paris, then of Europe. Though he escaped 
both from the Terror and from the wrath of N. apoleon, roused 
by his attack on the Directory in 1797, his life was not with- 
out its element of tragedy. It was a struggle, and a hopeless 
une; an example of brave endurance of exile and poverty for 
the sake of strong moral and political convictions. We would 
*pecially refer our readers to the two short sketches by Madame 


times p 





Colladon, Mallet du Pan’s daughter, which are to be found at 
pp. 121 and 330 of Mr. Bernard Mallet’s book. To him we 
venture to recommend the following out as soon as possible 
of his own suggestion to put together from his great- 
grandfather's writings, now scattered in newspapers, 
pamphlets, and diplomatic Reports, “a volume which 
would form a most valuable historical commentary on the 
whole course of the Revolution.” Such a volume would be 
certain of success at the present time. 


We must add that the book before us is, as far as it goes, a 
valuable, clear, and instructive view of the last ten years of 
the eighteenth century. First-rate from a literary point of 
view, full of faets and ideas, every page of the book is 
interesting, suggestive, and thoughtful. It is a healthy, 
strong, original book, with that life of its own, apart from-its 
subject, which biographies seldom possess. It takes, as we 
have said, a very high rank among the biographical literature 
of the year; we will venture to add, of the century. 





THE GEORGIAN PERIOD.* 

Mr. Grorce Paston is a wanderer in the byways and 
narrow lanes of life and letters. It is his pleasure to explore 
such forgotten corners as have escaped the vigilance of other 
discoverers, and he depends for his success as much upon good 
luck as upon intelligence. His latest discoveries are not so 
fortunate as his earlier ones; yet there are always some 
flowers in every hedgerow which retain their scent and 
freshness, 

The most entertaining subjects upon which Mr. Paston 
touches in his Side-Lights on the Georgian Period are the 
magazines and journals of the time. Periodical literature as 
we know it to-day was then in its infancy, but the infant 
differed little from the overgrown child. In other words, you 
may match the follies of to-day by the follies of yesterday. 
On the whole, we think the old are better; but the Town and 
County, the Westminster, and the Oxford were none of them 
very wise productions. Their illustrations are more character- 
istic than ours, since rapid methods and photography were 
as yet uninvented; while their articles and stories display the 
obvious weaknesses of their period. They are the strangest 
mixture of foppery and sentiment, interspersed with scraps of 
malignant gossip. To us their uniformity is astonishing ; but 
doubtless they appeared worlds apart one from the other to 
their contemporaries, and we are sure that in a hundred years 
only a practised eye will be able to distinguish between the 
many popular magazines which to-day seem different enough. 
As for the stories, they are all intensely moral, and they were 
evidently composed with no other end in view than to inculcate 
an obvious lesson. As Mr. Paston says, “ they may be roughly 
divided into two classes: the first, in which a simple, trusting 
girl is saved from the machinations of the villain, not by her 
own common-sense or initiative, but by the opportune appear- 
ance of an honest lover; the second, in which a giddy 
coquette falls a victim to her own folly.” In brief, they were 
the very small change of Richardson, and it is not surprising 
that a genteel public, which found Fielding coarse, should 
have delighted in timid Aramintas and pinchbeck Lotharios. 

The reviews had far more energy, if little less intelligence. 
They were two in number, the Monthly and the Critical. 
They castigated contemporary literature with a heavy hand 
and a light understanding; and although they often permitted 
personal animosities to overweight the scales of justice, they 
might well have performed the task of criticism more 
foolishly. Johnson’s comment upon the rivals, expressed to 
the King, is familiar to all. “The Monthly Review,” said the 
Doctor, “ was done with the most care, the Critical upon the 
best principles.” This, of course, meant that the editor of 
the Monthly Review was a Whig who could not keep his 
political sympathies out of his criticism. Acrimony played 
a large part in the judgments of those days, as it did after- 
wards in the Edinburgh and the Quarterly. The nameless 
Reviewers were as good at a “slashing article’ as Mr. Croker, 
though in knowledge they could not be compared to the 
Admiralty clerk. It was for the writers of bad novels that 
they reserved their bitterest scorn. In a preface to a review 
of Peregrine Pickle and Amelia the critic deplores the decay 
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of sound literature. “Serious and useful works are scarce 
read,” says the Reviewer, “unless ticketed with the label of 
amusement;. Thence that flood of novels, tales, romances, 
and other monsters of the imagination, imitated from the 
French, whose literary levity we have not been ashamed to 
adapt.” It is a poor preface to the consideration of Fielding’s 
masterpiece; but the complaint that the world of letters 
was swamped by bad novels was as well justified then 
as now. The nineteenth century inherited from its prede- 
cessor some twenty thousand novels, very few of which are 
known to-day, even by their titles, and the Reviewers may be 
forgiven who were confronted season after season by these 
masses of dulness. Their vision, no doubt, was rendered less 
and less acute by the constant contemplation of bad literature, 
and it is not astonishing that they were not always able to 
distinguish the few masterpieces which fell in their way. The 
Monthly Review could only spare a couple of lines for Gray’s 
“Elegy.” “The excellence of this little piece,” said the 
Reviewer, “amply compensates for its want of quantity.” 
And what the Reviewer said of the “Elegy” we may say of 
the Reviewer. The same journal “read ‘Sir Charles Grandison’ 
with alternate pleasure and disgust,” and there is something 
at least to be said in favour of this mixed judgment. 

But the most interesting episode in the career of the 
Monthly Review is Goldsmith’s brief passage through its 
pages. It seems that Dr. Griffiths encountered the poet 
while yet an usher, and thinking that he would be a valuable 
recruit, made him an astounding offer. Goldsmith was to 
board and lodge with the Griffiths, to receive a small salary, 
and to devote all his time to the service of the Review. Such 
an arrangement could not last. Goldsmith complained that 
he was half starved, and that Dr. Griffiths tampered with his 
copy. Griffiths, of course, declared that Goldsmith refused to 
work. At any rate, they parted, the poet owing the editor the 
price of a suit of clothes, which was afterwards deducted from 
money due for a Life of Voltaire, and thenceforth the Monthly 
Review was sworn to tear the works of Goldsmith to shreds. 
When the poet died the editor was magnificent in patronage, 
and declared that “so far as his knowledge of books extended, 
he was not an unuseful assistant.” 

Another interesting chapter in Mr. Paston’s book is 
entitled “ London through French Eye-glasses,” and it adds 
something to our knowledge of foreign opinion. Nothing is 
more curious in the history of our international relations than 
the monstrous lies that have been told about England by 
French travellers. And for the most part the lies are 
identical. But this sameness suggests not the truth of the 
libel, but the constancy of a tradition. After the Napoleonic 
Wars it was universally stated that the French prisoners in 
England were brutally chained in galleys, and in a book 
called The Savages of Europe (1764), quoted by Mr. Paston, we 
find an early occurrence of the same falsehood. The personages 
of this book no sooner land at Dover than they see “a heap of 
miserable wretches, tied neck and heel, who were being 
plundered by the natives.” But to all rules we may find 
exceptions, and the sympathy of Voltaire is as conspicuous as 
the monstrous hatred of the infamous du Pillet. And two of 
Mr. Paston’s travellers, M. Grosley and Madame du Boccage, 
are bent upon impartiality, if not upon kindliness. M. Grosley 
is eloquent concerning the safety of our streets and the 
modesty of our appetites ; while Madame du Boccage honestly 
desired to be pleased with everything. But even in their 
misunderstandings these travellers are amusing, and, as 
illuminated by Mr. Paston, they throw a very pleasant side- 
light upon the age. 

The longest chapter in the book is called “A Burney 
Friendship,” and sets forth a correspondence which passed 
between Miss Fanny Burney and Marianne Port, a niece of 
Mrs. Delany. Miss Port was a charming girl, impressionable 
and gay, who was driven, like Mrs. Delany herself, into a 
convenient marriage; but not before she had seen a little of 
the world, and under Miss Burney’s auspices had snatched a 
glimpse of the Court. The Court, which would have been 
dulness itself, was lit up by two courtiers, Colonel Golds- 
worthy, a delightful “rattle,” and Colonel Manners, under 
whose portrait by Gillray was printed the motto:— 

“ Gentle Manners, with affections mild, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 
The portraits of these two soldiers are very well, if inad- 








ie. 
vertently, drawn, and we regret that one or other of the > 
not make a match of it with Miss Port, Rousall did 
Barney was something of a prig, we fear, and di a Mr 
she might to advance her friend's popularity, nal 

Such are some of the subjects which Mr. Paston has touch 
with the lightness and sympathy which are familiar od ed 
recommend his book to all those who, like the critics of : ry 
Monthly Review, are tired of the trash of novels, Me 





THE ETHICS OF FOUR PHILOSOPHERS* 


Miss E. E. Constance Jonzs, the distinguished Leoty; 
on Philosophy at Girton College, iCambridge, has fa 
ably performed a most useful task in the preparation for 
publication of the late Professor Sidgwick’s critica] lectures 
on the ethical views of the late Professor Green, the late 
Dr. James Martineau, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, happil 
still with us. Miss Constance Jones, in addition to i. 
necessarily severe task of editing these lectures, has prefaced 
the edited text with a full and extremely valuable analytical 
summary, which, bad it been in larger print, would have been 
even more acceptable. A volume of this kind appeals, from 
the closeness and severity of its thought, and, we are sorry to 
say, from the cumbrousness of its terminology, to a compara- 
tively limited class of readers. Moreover, those who do not 
believe that it is possible to construct a philosophy of 
ethics, or who believe that such a philosophy when con. 
structed is totally valueless, form two classes that absorb. 
a very large proportion of those who are competent to read 
works of this character. The analysis of motives will, how- 
ever, continue to fascinate a certain class of mind, and to 
that class the philosophic battles here fought out with, 
all the fierceness of primitive man will vividly appeal. 
Professor Sidgwick in these lectures lays about him with an 
intellectual vigour all his own, and the attacks on Mr. T. H. 
Green are in reality one more tribute to the late Tutor of 
Balliol, whose philosophic work, be it sound or unsound, is a 
particularly provocative stimulus to mental activity in 
others. Professor Green was, however, at least as_tren- 
chant as Professor Sidgwick, though both men were in 
private life of singularly sweet and gentle natures, and had 
he been living his reply to the prophet of intuitional utili- 
tarianism would have made good reading. But, alas! both 
combatants have passed beyond the bourne of mortal things, 
aud there will be no more logomachy between them. 


Green and Sidgwick are at one on the point that “know- 
ledge of what ought to be” is “irreducible to knowledge of 
what is, has been, and will be,’ and both disagree with 
Spencer, since he endeavours to “establish Ethics ona scientific 
basis,’—namely, to express “ what ought to be” in terms of 
“what is, has been, and will be.’ But Green and Sidgwick 
fall asunder in considering the relation of the two. Green 
wishes to throw ethics back upon metaphysics, and to base 
his ethical system on the alleged fact that the intellect in its 
capacity of knowing is not part of the Nature that it knows. 
Sidgwick, on the other hand, believes that the development of 
the Practical Reason “so far as it is exhibited in the morality 
of different ages and countries” can be traced, though the. 
development itself cannot be completely explained. He denies 
that Green’s ethics can gain the necessary support from the con- 
nection between ethics and metaphysics. To Green (as to 
Sidgwick) naturalistic ethics seemed an inadequate basis for 
current morality. Green considered that he had aright toassume: 
that God ¢s all that the human spirit is capable of becoming, 
and that this conception of God is “an ideal of personal 
holiness” with which each man can contrast his own un- 
worthiness. In fact, there isa standard of morality outside 
man by which man can measure his own moral stature. But 
how can this standard be known philosophically? Green 
answers that there is no such thing as self-combining 
in Nature, and that as in man there is an “intelligent self 
which unites the objects of his experience while distinguishing 
itself from them,” so there must be a unifying, self-dis- 
tinguishing consciousness that exists in relation to Nature at 
large as the personality of man exists towards man. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick attacks this conclusion as passing from the 
affirmation of analogous action to the affirmation of identical 

peabbaed 
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quality. But assuming that the universe is inconceivable 


without a gelf-distinguishing thinker, how, asks Professor 
Sidgwick, are we to get out of this thinker an “ ideal of 
holiness”? There is a logical gap to be filled. It must at 
any rate be admitted, if it can be filled (and Green must have 
believed that it could be filled), that the metaphysical basis 
of ethics is at least more satisfying to the Practical Reason, 
since it tends to bring philosophy into line with revealed 
religion, than the scientific basis of ethics, which must 
eventually throw us back on the unknowable. Where 

at doctors of philosophy differ, and differ with a pungent 
acridity that makes the common man a little less ashamed 
of his own personal irritability in daily argument, it is 
presumptuous for a mere critic to express a view. There 
js, nevertheless, a considerable temptation to hold—inas- 
much as we have as much right to believe in the “real” 
character of qualities (such as, let us say, “ patience”) as in 
the “real” character of the ultimate atom—that the “com- 
bining agency” which, by hypothesis, gives  self-dis- 
tinguishing attributes to Nature possesses the “real” moral 
qualities equally with the other more apparent, but not 
more “real,” realities of the so-called natural universe. The 
whole value of ethics to the common and unphilosophic man 
vould seem to be the establishment of the real character of 
yualities. If those qualities exist in an external standard, man 
san measure himself by them. But the common man has 
to part from Green when the philosopher asserts that 
the spirit of man is merely a portion of the spirit of God, 
for if God “is eternally in reality all that the human 
spirit is im possibility,” we must feel with Professor 
Sidgwick that “the process of man’s moral effort is surely 
futile if it is to end in nothing but the existence cf 
that which exists already.” Green would reply to this 
that it is necessary to conceive both a perfect God and an im- 
perfect world designed to bring about some good as yet 
unrealised, despite the fact that God has already realised all 
things. Such palpable inconsistencies should not, says Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, be made the basis of a philosophy of prac- 
tice. “For the purposes of Ethics we have to suppose that 
the world on which we have to act is somehow, in some sense, 
rationally and rightly conceived as imperfect.” But it would 
seem that the difficulty in which Green as a transcendentalist 
found himself is really more verbal than real. It may be true 
that the moral efforts of man cannot add to the moral quali- 


, ties of the universe, but they can secure the proper distribu- 


tion of those qualities,—a thing that may be as essential to 
the universe as a particular distribution of energy. It is, 
however, dangerous to express an opinion on these high 
matters. 

We must say one word as to Dr. Martineau’s view of ethics. 
He regards the subject “as properly psychological, based on 
the study of the moral consciousness, as each individual finds 
it by introspection.” Professor Sidgwick considers that “an 
unwarranted assumption underlies Martineau’s whole proce- 
dure. He professes to give first the ‘story’ that the moral 
consciousness ‘tells of itself,’ or ‘what the Moral Sentiment 
has to say of its own experience.’ And he appears generally 
to entertain no doubt that there is one and the same ‘story’ 
to be told in all cases; that if the same question be definitely 
put to the moral consciousness of any number of different 
individuals, they will definitely return the same answer 
as his own, I think this an unwarranted assumption.” 
Professor Sidgwick agrees with Martineau that “we have 
an irresistible tendency......to pass judgments of 
tight and wrong,” and that in doing so with respect to one- 
self we acknowledge a sense of obligation, and that this moral 
judgment affirms objective truth valid for all similar persons 
in similar circumstances. But he cannot agree with Martineau 
that this idea of duty necessarily implies the recognition of 
“another Person” who has authority over us. Martineau, in 
fact, adopts the position that Austin adopted in respect to 
law, while Sidgwick refuses to admit the assumption of a law- 
giver as necessary. If we may argue from the criticism to 
which Austin exposed himself by neglecting the existence of 
customary and binding laws proceeding from no lawgiver, 
Sidgwick appears to hold a stronger position than Martineau. 
But Martineau, like Green, appeals to the Practical Reason 
very vividly, since his philosophy has much in common with 
revealed religion, and the mind feels therefore that it is not 





driven with Monimus the Cynic to declare that beyond opinion 
there is nothing. On the other hand, Professor Sidgwick’s 
philosophy is in many respects the philosophy of Christianity, 
and recognises the wilfulness of sin and the deliberate choice 
of good. 

A considerable number of our readers will, we doubt not, 
pursue many of these interesting questions for themselves in 
this book, which will be found to be well edited, closely 
reasoned, intensely suggestive, and to a certain class of philo- 
sophic doubters very helpful.. The application of this form 
of philosophy to life at large is, we suppose, a counsel of 
perfection. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Ir is perhaps a reflection on the quality of the serious contri- 
butions to the November Nineteenth Century that the longest 
and most fascinating paper it contains is that of Mr. Bosworth 
Smith on “Owls.” The writer’s main aim has been to vindi- 
cate the character of the owl, and he has made out a strong case 
for the encouragement and protection of a singularly interest- 
ing though much maligned bird. As Mr. Bosworth Smith shows 
by his admirable anthology of literary allusions, the owl has 
fared singularly ill at the hands of authors. Sir Walter Scott, 
characteristically enough, is one of the few poets who have a 
good word for him. The paper is rich in observation and anec- 
dote,—witness the two touching instances of the owl’s domestic 
affection on pp. 770-71. Mr. Lionel Phillips discusses “ Mam- 
moth Trusts and Municipal Trading” in a judicial spirit. As 
regards the former, he lends his support to the view often 
maintained in our editorial columns, that the creators 
of Trusts are not immortal, that their successors are in- 
variably men of inferior ability, and that in a majority 
of cases they must inevitably end by illustrating the 
old tag, vis consilé expers mole ruit sud. “The fate 
of Trusts will hang upon their management, and not 
upon the amount of capital at their command.” He also 
pronounces strongly against the creation of oppressive 
monopolies in articles of which the world has a serious 
need, holding that such action courts legislative interference. 
In regard to municipai trading, Mr. Phillips adopts an attitude 
of moderate antagonism, approving the compromise adopted 
in certain German cities, where the net profits are shared 
between the concessionaire and the Corporation as trustees for 
the inhabitants. Sir Harry Johnston’s article on “The 
Native Labour Question in South Africa” deserves close 
attention. He advocates, under clearly defined restrictions, 
the recruiting of native labour from Central Africa as the 
only satisfactory means of ensuring the development of 
South Africa. The cardinal features of his scheme are the 
establishment of a Government Labour Bureau employing 
competent and well-paid agents of undoubted personal 
repute; a carefully organised and humane system of trans- 
port; housing in separate huts, as opposed to the barrack 
system; and regular and restricted hours of labour. It should. 
be noted that Sir Harry Johnston’s objection to white labour 
is largely physiological or climatic. ‘“ Europeans are too 
expensive, too unruly, too much given as a race to abuse 
of alcohol, and so influenced by generations of comfort and 
care in a sheltered life as to be singularly prone to suffering 
from extremes of heat and cold, from the malaria of the 
wastes, from the enteric of the towns.”——Mr. Montague 
Crackanthorpe was the only English member of the Com- 
mission appointed by the International Congress of Compara- 
tive Law in 1900, and charged with the duty of investigating the 
principles which should guide the Judiciary when pronouncing 
a criminal sentence. He now contributes a most interesting 
selection from the answers furnished to the questionnaire framed 
by the Commission by English and American Judges,—Lord 
Justice Mathew, Mr. Justice Channell, Lord Brampton, amongst 
others. To these answers Mr. Crackanthorpe contributes am 
instructive commentary of his own, together with some 
general observations on the four factors which influence a 
modern Judge in passing sentence,—viz., the objective aspect 
of crime—crime as a material fact; the offender's moral 
responsibility ; the personal characteristics of the offender ; 
and the desirability of passing an exemplary sentence whicls 
shall strike terror in a particular neighbourhood or stop 
the spread of a novel class of crime. In particular he 
illustrates the reductio ad absurdum of the first factor 
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by the sentence in a recent case of wife-murder,—a sentence 
which, if it had been passed in France, would have caused an ex- 
plosionof self-righteous indignation on this side of the Channel. 
In conclusion, Mr. Crackanthorpe sympathetically examines 
the suggestions made by the Prison Commissioners and Sir 
Robert Anderson respectively with regard to the treatment of 
habitual offenders and professional criminals, and strongly 
approves of the policy of segregation for inveterate criminals 
and of indeterminate sentences for juvenile offenders recom- 
mended by the former.——We may also notice Mr. Rees’s 
interesting comparative survey of the conditions of life 
amongst the working classes of the West and the East (in- 
cluding Russia and Persia). The pith of the article lies in 
the author's deliberate expression of opinion, based on the 
opinion of various experts, that in India no social reform is of 
any avail unless it develops from within; further, that social 
reform shows no such signs of development as industrial 
reform, which the British people and Government can and 
ought to promote, while they are, on the other hand, bound by 
the most solemn pledges to refrain from interfering directly 
or indirectly with the customs of the people, between which 
and their religion no line of distinction can be drawn. 


General Botha prefaces his article on “The Boers and the 
Empire” which opens the Contemporary Review with a wholly 
unnecessary apology for his lack of literary skill. His paper 
is much better written than many which find their way 
into our leading reviews. With a great deal of what he says, 
especially his insistence on the need for a better mutual 
understanding between Boers and Britons, we find ourselves in 
entire agreement. We gladly accept his explicit assurance 
that during the recent visit of the generals to the Continent 
“not a single incident took place anywhere which ought 
reasonably to wound the sensibilities of the most patriotic 
British subject. For that fact I vouch as a man of honour, and 
my comrades’ experience is identical with mine. . . . Wherever 
we travelled not only did we ourselves eschew politics, but we 
insisted on having them excluded by every one else with whom 
we came in contact as well.” The keynote of the article is, 
however, that the Boer character is but very imperfectly 
understood by the British people. That the British character 
is even more imperfectly understood by the Boers is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that the Boer generals actually interpreted 
the results of the Conference at the Colonial Office as meaning 
that “no appeals for help would be listened to and that 
generosity would be compressed within the limits of legal obli- 
gation under the treaty.” Dr. Robertson Nicoll states the 
ease of the Free Churches against the Education Bill with a 
lucidity that leaves nothing to be desired. His main points are 
that the claim of the Church of England in regard to their 
schools is identical with that of the Roman Catholics; that 
this is a new claim on the part of the Church of England as a 
whole; that it invades the Nonconformist conscience; and 
that Nonconformists must endeavour by every means in their 
power, including refusal to pay school rates, to render the 
Bill unworkable. A good many of Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s 
contentions have lost their point owing to amendments passed 
since his article was written. As for his statement that the 
Bill represents the claims of the Church of England as a 
whole, it is rather amusing to find Mr. Herbert Paul in the 
same number, in the course of a characteristic war-dance on 
“the shuffled Government,” declaring that “to talk of this 
Bill as demanded by ‘the Church’ is an impertinence. The 
Church of England demands no such Bill.” For sensa- 
tional reading (a feature unusual in the Contemporary) we 
ean cordially recommend the account given by Dr. Carlo 
Iberti of the marvellous inventions of his contemporary, 
Signor Pino, in the sphere of submarine work,—diving, 
salvage, exploration, photography. The picture of his boat— 
which walks along the sea-bed with two mechanical arms 
capable of performing all the operations possible to a pair of 
human limbs—is most impressive, while the vista of possibili- 
ties open to the new invention is alluringly displayed in the 
following passage :— 

“Who can tell the value of all the precious artistic objects 
lying on the sea-bottom, for example, those statues—the master- 
pieces of great sculptors—which were wrested away from Athens 
and sunk in the Archipelago during the Pompeian wars—as we 
are told by Livy—and which Signor Pino has just been urged by 
the Greek Government to recover? We can hardly realise the 








value of the Persian fleet. wrecked in the Dardanelles, of the ships 





sunk in the Egyptian waters during the Napoleonic wars \f 
Spanish steamer foundered in the Bahia de Vigo, and of Shans - 
of other ill-fated ships. In order to get a very faint idea of 
enormous importance of Signor Pino’s invention, it may sufi 7 
recall to mind the wreck of the great transatlantic steams 


Bourgogne, which caused a loss of twenty-four milli 
contained sixteen million francs in zinc; the rece pc pr = 


coast of Holland with gold to the v: if 1: 
Sansa; hs sie “delle? aint the ‘North Anes sove8 milion 
five million dollars in treasure ; the vessel dashed to pieces inthe 
Strait of Magellano with ingots to the value of 625 million few” 
the armoured ship Victoria sunk in the waters of Tripoli with a 
large treasure in gold and modern ordnance ; the war-ship Black 
Prince, wrecked during the Crimean war in the Bay of Balaclava 
with (according to the most reliable historians) forty millions in 
money, ete.” 

Mr. W. R. Lawson contributes a thoughtful article on 
“The Cunard Agreement,” in the course of which he subjects 
“Morganeering” methods to a good deal of searching criti- 
cism. But the most striking observation is that which Mr. 
Lawson makes at the close of his article:—* In the Cunard 
agreement we are committing ourselves to the principle of State 
ownership of commercial shipping. It may seem a very small 
step we are taking, and one easy to explain away officially, 
but it is a step—definite and possibly momentous. ..,, , 
Carried to its logical conclusion the Cunard agreement may 
justify State ownership and operation of ocean mail steamers,” 
Mr. Lawson, for one, faces the contingency with equanimity, 
for, as he reminds us, “ the Government of India builds, 
operates, and finances railways on a larger scale than Mr, 
Pierpont Morgan.” 


“A Dissident Unionist,” writing in the Fortnightly, falls 
foul generally of the Government policy in home affairs. The 
only remedy he suggests is a policy of wrecking. The argu- 
ment is that things are going remarkably well in South 
Africa, so well that even a Government of the existing Liberal 
leaders could not do much harm. Ina Liberal Government 
the writer sees the only way in which what he calls “the rever- 
sion to Toryism” can be arrested. The chief outrage upon 
the feelings of this dissident Unionist is the Education Bill, 
the most extreme view being taken as to the support given to 
sectarian education out of public money. We sometimes 
wonder why there should be so much indignation now and so 
little before. In a small denominational country school in the 
past sometimes as much as six-sevenths of the total expendi- 
ture has been public money,—that is, Government grants. The 
payment of the remaining seventh cannot be said to create a 
new departure. The advice given to the controversialists 
is wholesome. The writer says:—‘In denouncing ‘cleri- 
calism’ and ‘sacerdotalism,’ the ‘parson’ and the ‘priest, 
Dr. Clifford and his friends have attacked the religious feeling 
of a large part of the nation instead of resisting political 
measures upon political grounds. What would they think if 
their opponents should reply to the terminology of Titus 
Oates by reviving that of ‘ Hudibras’ and sweetening the tone 
of the educational controversy by the ancient allusions to 
‘Little Bethel’ and ‘canting conventicles’? ’”——Although 
Captain Gambier’s article is called “Macedonian Intrigues 
and their Fruits,” it is with the inner policy of the Sultan 
that the author mostly concerns himself. The article is 
picturesque and imaginative in its description of the Sultan 
sitting like a spider in the centre of his web and feeling the 
smallest vibration at the outskirts of it. According to Captain 
Gambier, the whole purpose of the Khalif is to organise the 
Mahommedan world so that at some future time—it may not 
be for a hundred years—a Jehad may restore Islam to a 
dominating position. To this end it is supposed that the 
millions which reach Yildiz Kiosk are used. The writer 
of this article seems to attribute to the Sultan knowledge 
of a mysterious kind as to what is passing in the remotest 
parts of his Empire. Also we are told that a far- 
reaching distribution of pamphlets takes place,—they have 
been found in China, India, Zanzibar, and Khartoum. 
The question that a cryptic policy lies under the observed 
doings of this terrible and bloodthirsty despot would admit of 
a wide solution, but as it stands the article is decidedly interes- 
ting.——NMr. O. Eltzbacher’s paper on the German Emperor 
is worth reading now that the newspapers are telling us of the 
preparations made for his reception by the English Court. 
The writer emphasises the fact that the restless activity of the 
Emperor has had the effect of upsetting all the settled German 
policy of the reign of Bismarck. The Triple Alliance seems 
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to belittle more than a name, and the keeping apart of France 
and Russia a failure. As regards ourselves a curious policy 
of alternate bullying and coaxing has been pursued—e.g., the 
antidote of a decoration conferred upon Lord Roberts and 
other amenities to do away with the poison of the telegram to 
President Kriiger. One of the dangers which we cannot over- 
ook is the extraordinary swiftness of action and sudden turn- 
ing from one objective to another of this versatile ruler. The 
writer of this article considers that above all things the Emperor 
William is a soldier and sailor,—that is, he never loses hold 
for a moment of the importance of his Army and Navy. 
These are always in his thought, and always being increased. 
The question remains at which Power will he hurl them sud- 
denly and without warning when they are ready. That would 
seem to depend upon which policy was uppermost in his 
changing mind. Care for the instrument is never relaxed, 
though whom it is to be used against may not be certain :— 

“In view of the Emperor’s rapid and alarmingly frequent 
changes of mood, and the equally rapid and kaleidoscopic changes 
in policy, in view of the bitterness which has been engendered in 
his mind by the failure of his attempts at territorial aggrandise- 
ment and domestic legislation, and in view of the nearly absolute 
control which the German Emperor exercises, perhaps not de jure, 
but certainly de facto, over the foreign policy of Germany and 
over her Army and Navy, it appears not unlikely that William II. 
may some day act against some ‘friendly’ Power with the same sud- 
denness with which his great ancestor, Frederick the Great, acted 
against Austria, when he flung his armies into Silesia without any 
warning. It has been said that this country has nothing to fear 
from Germany...... The German Emperor placed himself un- 
reservedly on the side of the Turks in the Greco-Turkish War, 
notwithstanding the fact that his own sister is married to the 
heir to the Greek throne.” 

The joint authors of “British Foreign Policy—Recon- 
sidered” in the National Review, if not exactly in the position 
of knocking in an open door, are at any rate fairly entitled to 
review with a certain amount of satisfaction the course 
which events have taken since the publication of their article 
a year ago. “To-day,” they observe with pardonable com- 
placency, “ we are engaged in the pleasing task of appealing 
to an audience largely composed of converts.” They pleaded 
for cordial co-operation with Japan, and the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance is a fait accompli; while in regard to our relations 
with Russia and Germany they advocated a readjustment of 
our attitude, which is now far more generally endorsed than 
when it was first put forward. After a very proper disavowal 
of any animosity towards the Germans, from whom, as they 
frankly admit, we have still a great deal to learn, the writers 
once more reiterate their conviction that so long as the German 
people follow their present guides, the British Government 
should avoid any and every attempt to draw this country into 
intimate political relations with Berlin. Such a rapprochement 
is irreconcilable with the furtherance of our truest interests, 
while in view of the methods deliberately practised by German 
statesmen and publicists, it can only be compared to putting 
one’s head in the lion’s mouth. The alleged good services of 
the Kaiser to Britain in the past three years are critically 
examined, but the upshot of the whole business is very well 
put in the following passages :—~ 

“His Majesty is a descendant of Mary, Queen of Scots, the en- 
chantress of history, of whom the great Sir Walter declared that 
no one could think ill of her in her presence... ... It is certainly 
remarkable, if he possesses the powers which it is necessary to 
claim for him in order to maintain this thesis [that in him Britain 
has a discriminating but sincere and steady friend], that he should 
never have deemed it his duty to have exerted one of them in his 
own country in order to restrain the anti-English movement. 
The Kaiser’s attitude towards this country is not affected 
by any conversations he may hold with English statesmen or by 
visits he may pay his Royal relatives in this country. He is 
simply governed by the size of his Navy, which prevents him as a 
serious statesman from adopting the less reserved demeanour of 
the mass of his subjects.” 

—In a vigorous article entitled “ Gunnery v. Paint” Mr. 
Arnold White advocates the adoption of a naval gunnery 
standard of efficiency which shall be an equitable means of 
comparison between different ships. To explain his title, we 
may quote lis assertion that the result of “the mandarin habit of 
promoting Commanders to the Captains’ list because the ship is 
spick and span, and not because she shoots straight, has been 
to subordinate straight shooting to fresh paint.” He further 
asserts that Admirals as a class do not make gunnery a 
primary consideration, that the lower deck receive little in- 
centive from the political Lords of the Admiralty to make 
themselves proficient in gunnery, and that those Captains who 





raise the standard of efficiency in this respect are discouraged 
and snubbed instead of being supported. We should be sorry 
to think all Mr. White's allegations were capable of substantia- 
tion, but we fear that as regards the treatment: of the lower 
deck his is a true bill. One cannot get away from. the fact 
that the only reward received by Petty Officer Grounds for 
being the best shot in the fleet for the year was 1s. 9d. In any 
case, Mr. Arnold White is doing a valuable public service in 
insisting on a fuller recognition of what is admittedly a prime 
factor in naval efficiency——Mr. Maurice Low in his monthly 
letter on American affairs takes a serious view of the possible 
outcome of the coal strike, but is by no means so pessimistic 
as Mr. Benjamin Taylor in the Nineteenth Century. The 
coal strike, he considers, has undoubtedly furthered the cause 
of Socialism; but he refuses to believe that the Republic 
will be imperilled by any advanced step in Republicanisni 
which these Socialistic tendencies may induce the American 
people to take-———Of Sir Horace Rumbold’s significant 
tribute to the Emperor Francis Joseph we have already 
spoken.—Mr. F. H. P. Creswell, writing on “The Transvaal 
Labour Problem,” supports, as against Sir Harry Johnston, 
the supplementing of the insufficient native supply in South 
Africa by the wholesale importation of white labour. 


It is with sincere regret that we take leave in Blackwood of the 
brilliant papers entitled “ On the Heels of De Wet,” which have 
so long instructed and entertained us. We are glad to see that 
the series is to be published in a book, and those who have not 
read each number as it appeared are strongly advised to read 
the work as a whole. Seldom is it our good fortune to find 
such a combination of brilliant story-telling, convincing 
realism, and ruthless exposure of incompetence. The irony of 
this concluding paper is terrible. Had it not been for a faulty 
map of the frontier of our own Colony, De Wet must have 
been caught——Mr. Hugh Clifford's story of José Rizal is 
of great interest. This remarkable man was of pure Filipino 
blood, he was cultivated and learned, and had not only studied 
medicine in Spain, but had lived in most of the European 
capitals acquiring knowledge. The great end of all his studies 
was the uplifting of his race. Passionately patriotic, Rizal 
at the same time did not wish to stir up his countrymen 
against Spain. Rather he sought to make Spain reform 
her abominable colonial government. But to denounce 
the administration in such a priest-ridden country as the 
Philippines were while they belonged to Spain was considered 
“irreligious.” Although Rizal was a sincere Roman Catholic, 
he fell under the ban of the local Church authorities. It did not 
matter that he invariably advocated moderation in reform; the 
fact that he wished for reform at all caused the authorities to 
denounce him and his works as revolutionary. These works 
consisted of two novels of Filipino life, novels in form, but in 
reality, Mr. Clifford tells us, political pamphlets. Rizal was 
obliged to fly to Hong-kong. From this place of safety he was 
deliberately lured by: General Despujols, who invited him to 
return and pledged his safety. When Rizal did return—in 
1892—the perfidious General arrested him at once, and he was 
banished to Mindanao, a remote island inhabited by Mahom- 
medan Malays. With difficulty consent was obtained for the 
exile to practise his profession of medicine. “Presently the 
infidel and the stranger had become, in all but name, the un- 
crowned king of the land of his banishment.” To him came the 
Filipino patriots from Manila under the pretence of consulting 
the ablest doctor. To his credit it is related that he still ad- 
vocated moderation, and tried to dissuade the emissaries of a 
secret society from rebellion. At this time an epidemic broke 
out in Cuba, and Rizal volunteered to go there as a doctor. The 
Government in Spain consented, and he left for Barcelona. 
After his departure an insurrection broke out, news of which 
reached Spain by cable before the ship carrying Rizal arrived. 
The Governor of Barcelona was the infamous General 
Despujols, who had already played the part of Mephistopheles. 
He now arrested Rizal on his arrival, and sent him back to 
Manila to be tried on a capital charge. Of the verdict thera 
could be little doubt. The patriot was shot on the Luneta— 
the fashionable resort of Manila—in view of the assembled 
Spanish public. Only eighteen months later Dewey’s guns 
shattered the Empire of Spain in the Southern Seas.—— 
“German War,” by “Linesman,” is a powerful piece of 
description. The writer tells with inimitable force what 
he saw at the German Army Manceuvres. Though the 
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descriptive part of the paper is so good,-the critical part is 
quite as interesting ; as an example we quote a passage on the 
disturbing element South African experience has brought into 
military affairs :— 

“During the last few years the inexactness of the science of 

war has been strangely illuminated, and the reminder has come 
as an undoubted shock to the scientists whose eager and unre- 
mitting work seemed to have met with its reward in the reduction 
of this unruly inexactitude to exact and manageable mechanism. It 
would be absurd to imagine more than this from the Boer cam- 
paign. In the minds of the German staff it has produced no such 
certainty as that which, I believe rightly, has been borne in on the 
minds of our own authorities. But it has produced doubt, and to 
men who have grown grey in seeking after certainty, whose very 
existence seems to depend upon the discovery of certainty, who 
believed that they had discovered it, doubt is the most uncomfort- 
able invader in the world. Hence Lord Roberts in the holy of 
holies of German war, the inventor, or rather the discoverer, of 
the new war.” ' 
Let us hope that Lord Roberts was equal to the situation, as 
he has been to all others in the field, and was duly impressed 
by the dazzling stage effects of lances and sabres. Let us hope 
that when he was called on by the Kaiser to admire them, Lord 
Roberts, the maker of real war, “sent him in a compliment to 
be knocked on the head at Ramoth Gilead.” What seems to 
have impressed “ Linesman” was the extraordinary thorough- 
ness of the Staff work, and the regimental officer comes in 
for praise for his businesslike ways. Of the private soldier 
“Linesman” does not think highly. He praises his docility, 
endurance, and bravery, but in modern war something else is 
wanted—adaptability—“ and the German soldier does not pos- 
mopexts 2)". . 8 His mind is cast in a different mould from that 
of our own Atkins, a most malleable fellow, who in South 
Africa took to new conditions like a duck to water, and im- 
proved upon innovations to beat the innovator.” 


The Monthly Review contains the fourth article of a depress- 
ing series on the painters of Japan by Mr. Arthur Morrison. The 
learning is no doubt great and the detail ample, but we seem 
rather to be reading about fossils in a museum than about artists. 
Emotion is the end of art, and if it is not raised either artist 
or critic has failed. These papers are not essays, but a cata- 
logue of a collection of Japanese paintings.——Miss Sorabji 
writes an interesting study of “English and Indian.” She 
takes the view so often expressed in the Spectator, that 
although our reign of security may be appreciated, its dulness 
is oppressive. The following conversation is given by the 
writer as an example :— 

“T was talking once to an old Indian who had known some of 
the glories of the last Mogul. ‘You can gather your wheat into 
your garners ; your houses and occupations are secure now,’ said I. 
—‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘yes, there is all that.’—‘ What is there not?’ 
I asked, curious.—‘ In the olden days,’ ke rerlied, ‘the beggar by 
the wayside might become Prime Minister if the King but smiled 
upon him.’—‘ But equally,’ I made answer, ‘might his head be 
cut off if he failed to appreciate the King’s last joke.’—‘ We took 
our chance!’ was the reply.” 

‘The paper is interesting, if slight, as it is an attempt to ev- 
plain the East.——The article on “The Horseman of the 
Future,” by Colonel G. J. Younghusband, is so sensible and 
self-evident in its conclusions that it makes one impatient to 
think that there was any necessity for its having been written. 
Take, for instance, the Cavalry Regulations which demand 
that the recruit shall be over instead of under a certain weight 
and height; or, again, the fact that it should be necessary to lay 
down in the new Regulations that efficient horsemastership is 
to be a reason for promotion. That the necessity of such and 
other like reforms should be gravely argued causes a feeling 
of despair. 








NOVELS. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS.* 
THE. mainspring of Mr. Mason’s interesting and exciting 
story is akin to that of Mr. Conrad’s sombre and powerful 
yomance, Lord Jim, and doubtless other romancers before 
either of them have exploited with varying success the 
poignant theme of the coward-hero, forced by irresistible 
stress of circumstances to embrace a career in which physical 
courage is a prime necessity, collapsing at a crisis, and 
then: strenuously endeavouring to rebuild the shattered 
fabric of self-respect. The motive is not unfamiliar, but 





at Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 
6s. 7 ' ‘ 





way of having become a much more musical people since her 


everything depends on its treatment, and we may ga 
once that Mr. Mason fully justifies his choice by hig yi ff at 
and ingenious handling of a subject which derives in saale 
interest from its eminently topical character. — My. Mase 
is an admirable narrator, with a gift for framing ‘ant 
situations, and the interest of the reader is enlisted at the 
outset in the picture of the highly strung schoolboy—the 
only son of an old soldier renowned for his intrepidit 
designed from childhood for his father’s calling—at aie 
fascinated and horror-stricken by the old Crimean veterang 
who, amid other reminiscences of their campaigning days 
recall various tragic instances of that lack of nerve 
which he has already recognised in himself. Harry Fever. 
sham’s secret remains unguessed save by his father’s oldest 
friend; he enters the Army, and carries on successfully for 
a few years until, when at home on leave and the accepted 
suitor of a high-spirited Irish girl, he obtains private intel. 
ligence that his regiment is to be ordered to the front in the 
Soudan and resigns his commission without informing his 
comrades. Unfortunately, three of his brother-officers pro- 
cure conclusive evidence that he knew of the destination 
of the regiment before his decision to resign, and send him 
a packet which, in ignorance of its contents, he opens in 
the presence of his betrothed. The packet contains three 
white feathers, and when he frankly explains their mean. 
ing, Ethne tears a fourth from her fan and gives it to him in 
endorsement of their verdict. Thus, banned by his comrades, 
dismissed by his lady-love, disowned by his father, the hero 
disappears from England to set about the toilsome task of 
self-redemption. The one person who does not despair of him 
is the man who knows him best, the old sailor who had loved 
his mother, and all along has been his father’s closest friend. 
It remains for him to recognise, even during the hero’s recital 
of his disgrace, the existence of those qualities which make 
for rehabilitation. The young man is conscious of his infamy, 
he makes no complaint against the verdict of his messmates, 
but he also makes it clear that he would have run the risk of dis- 
gracing himself in the field had it not been for his betrothed. It 
should also be noticed that by his mode of procedure on the re- 
ceipt of the telegram Harry Feversham, so far from taking effec- 
tive precautions against detection, positively courts discovery. 
All these points, then, are calculated to enlist the sympathy of 
the reader on behalf of a man who is at most the victim of an 
irresistible impulse, and can hardly be regarded as a free 
agent at all. The question is, do they prepare one for the well- 
nigh incredible endurance and courage Harry Feversham dis- 
plays in fulfilling his sudden resolve to force his comrades to 
take back the white feathers? If a man has been dominated 
by physical fear up to the age of twenty-six, will anything ever 
exorcise the demon? Weare afraid that experience is against 
Mr. Mason; but at any rate his story, if not altogether con- 
vincing, is both plausible and exciting. The worst of it is that 
Harry’s rehabilitation carries with it as a necessary corollary 
the disappointment of the chivalrous comrade who never 
pressed his own suit until he had the best of reasons for 
believing that Harry was out of the running,—a disappoint- 
ment, too, which is gratuitously aggravated by his loss of 
sight. It is courageous in a young writer nowadays to indulge 
so freely in sentiment; but the appeal, to be effective, should 
uot transcend the bounds of probability, and Dur rance’s bad 
luck is of the nature of a portent. 

Mr. Mason’s sketch of society in Donegal—the home of his 
heroine—is more remarkable for its sympathy than its inti- 
mate knowledge of Irish character or manners. We regret to 
have to add that the unfortunate references to Ethne’s accom- 
plishments as a violinist will render it difficult for any one 
with the most rudimentary acquaintance with the fiddle to 
regard her as deserving of sympathy. At all the crucial 
points of her career she finds vent for her feelings by playing 
a piece which is called indifferently the Melusine and Musoline 
overture. Now, in the first place, people do not play overtures 
on the violin any more than they play single-handed quartets. 
In the second, to allude to an existing and well-known piece 
like Mendelssohn’s Melusine overture, and then to call it 
Musoline, not once but two or three times, is one of those 
things that no reviewer can understand. Mr. Mason no doubt 
errs in distinguished company: George Eliot spoke with enthu- 
siasm of a passage of descending fifths. But then we are by 
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jay. We can only say that this episode illustrates the 

‘ons fact that a writer may complacently parade the 
— ignorance of musical matters with comparative im- 
it ‘ when a corresponding blunder in regard to literature 
. ies or sculpture would expose him to the severest 
yf sari To find a literary parallel for Mr. Mason’s exploit 
ogee have to imagine a novelist representing one of his 
pone us periodically reciting Keats's “ Hyperion,” and 
alternately calling it “ Hyperion” and “ Empyrean. 


grosse 








Tules by Three Brothers. By Phil Robinson, E. Kay Robinson, 
aud H. Perry, Robinson. (Isbister and Co. 63.) —These three 
brothers have given us a decidedly entertaining volume. The 
stories are of a nature to pass half-an-hour very quickly and leave 
little impression behind them. The writers have the knack of 
transporting their reader out of his arm-chair or his railway- 
carriage into India, Africa, or America, and there developing 
before his eyes some brisk little drama. He is not supposed to 
believe what he sees, but only to be amused by it. Sometimes 
the writers go frankly outside the bounds of possibility. We 
hear of an apparently respectable widow lady who turned out to 
be a vampire, and of a Red Indian medicine-man who possessed 
the secret of a drug which rendered the drinker invisible ; again 
we come back to everyday life and the flirtations of an Indian 
station. None of the stories are worth remembering, but they 
are all worth reading when one has nothing else to do. 

By Hamilton Drummond. (Ward, 


The Beaufoy Romances. 
” are excellent reading. 


Lock, and Co. 6s.)—These “romances 
“Raimond de Beaufoy, hereditary suzerain of the fief of that 
name,” is a Frenchman, but the reader thinks of him as the 
aboriginal English squire living in the fifteenth century. The 
fact that he is French saves the author from the tiresome necessity 
of trying. to give an historical flavour to his English. Raimond’s 
adventures are such as all boys dream of. He rides about, and 
makes love, and distributes rough justice. He is mixed up in the 
affairs of Kings and peasants, and is the central figure in heroic 
scenes which take place in castles, cottages, and convents. We 
strongly recommend these fresh and delightful stories to all those 
who want to buy “something to give to a boy.” 

The Wooing of Wistaria. By Onoto Watanna. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—This is a Japanese novel,—that is, it is a novel 
about Japanese people, and the scene is laid in Japan. No preface 
or publishers’ note suggests that it is a translation, but a portrait 
of the authoress forms a frontispiece, and depicts a pleasant- 
looking young woman in Japanese costume. The action of the 
story takes place somewhere in the “ sixties” at the time of the 
overthrow of the old nobility. The heroand heroine pass through 
many adventures before they are finally brought together, but 
their hairbreadth escapes fail entirely to thrill the reader. Never- 
theless there is a charm about the book. The writer knows how 
to bring scenes like Japanese pictures before the eyes of her 
readers, and the mixture of softness and cruelty, civilisation and 
savagery, in the Japanese character is strongly portrayed. We 
would advise Onoto Watanna to write another Japanese novel of 
an entirely domestic character, if she has the requisite knowledge. 


A Soul Apart. By Adeline Sergeant. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)—A Soul Apart is a story suitable for the Roman Catholic 
young person. It begins and ends in a convent. The writing is 
pretty, but the plot is exceedingly weak. The heroine marries a 
Protestant, and after some years of unhappimess, borne with much 
fortitude, is delivered from him—as she thinks—by death. The 
husband turns up again, however, at an inopportune moment. 
Luckily he is very ill, and only lives just long enough for his wife 
toconvert him. After he is dead the widow is terribly torn in her 
mind between the attractions of a conventual life and those of a 
fervent and philanthropic lover belonging to her own faith. The 
best thing in the book is the sketch of the life led by the nuns at 
“ Eastborough.” 


Mrs. Wiggs. of the Cabbage Patch. By Alice Caldwell Hegan. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—This is a finely drawn little study 
of life. Mrs. Wiggs is a Mark Tapley with the farce left out, the 
farce being quite in its right place where Dickens put it, but in- 
appropriate here. Her courage, her cheerfulness, never more 
than temporarily obscured, and the promptitude with which the 
moment she gets her head:a little above water she thinks of 
lifting up the head of some one else, make a very delightful 
Picture. And Mrs. Wiggs’s children are worthy of her, not 
because they are unnaturally perfect—that they certainly are not 
—but because their very naughtinesses are of a hopeful and 
promising kind.. And then there is a little love-story running 


we are not seriously troubled. Altogether this is a delightful 
little book, of a kind which we seem to get in its best quality 
from the States: Perhaps Miss Hegan will oblige us again, and 
take occasion to tell us of the fortunes of the three “little 
women,” Asia, Australia, and Europeena. 


The Wine of Finvarra, and other Stories. By C. L. Antrobus. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—The stories are of excellent quality. 
The imaginative power that Miss Antrobus shows in “The Strange 
Preacher,” and the strong simplicity of “Jacob’s Ladder,” are 
notable to a degree quite above the common. The latter is 
peculiarly striking. We have to condemn with the vicar when 
he blames “ Billy Cockeye” for his conduct in the matter of 
Nance Felton, but the sentence wonld be “a day’s imprisonment, 
to be reckoned from the time of arrest.” “The Wine of Finvarra” 
rises to a still greater height. Miss Antrobus has the art of 
conciliating even the most obstinate believer in the “ lived-happily- 
ever-after ” ending when he chooses to be melancholy. One feels 
convinced that it must be so. Mallalieu, though his love “never 
found its earthly close,” had the better lot, we feel, than the 
prosperous “ Hollis.” 


The White Wolf, and other Fireside Tales. By “Q.’ (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—“Q’s” idea of a “fireside tale” is not always 
such as approves itself to our taste. In the story which gives a 
title to the volume a Norse seaman boards a derelict, and finds a 
pair of lovers frozen to death, along with a manuscript which 
tells their story. A “fireside” story may rightly be 
terrifying—the ghost story, for instance, has an immemorial 
right to the title—but it should not be dismal. “ Sindbad 
on Burrator” and “ Victor” do not please us any better. In 
the “ Burgomeister van der Werf” “Q” gets into a happier vein. 
We cannot go through the whole of the twenty-one stories. That 
they are clever, sometimes very clever, need hardly be said. But 
there is just a trace of carelessness in them... “Q” must know 
that a man cannot receive Holy Orders, and then, after advertising 
in vain for a curacy, be presented to a living (“ Parson Jack,” 
p. 223). He must secure his curacy first. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MOZART, 


Mr. Eustace J. Breakspeare, who contributes the volume on 
Mozart to the “Master Musicians” Series, edited by Mr. F. J. 
Crowest (J. M. Dent and Co., 8s. 6d.), has been fortunate in 
securing some excellent illustrations for his monograph from the 
Salzburg Mozart Museum, and the appendices, bibliographical, 
genealogical, and personal, have been carefully compiled. Un- 
fortunately, the value of the book is seriously impaired by 
the irritating style of the writer. He frequently employs the 
present tense in narration, interlards his cumbrous sentences 
with unnecessary, and even dubious, Gallicisms, and in general 
adopts a tone of forced vivacity which is most inappropriate in 
dealing with a musician whose dominant characteristics as a com- 
poser were spontaneity and serenity. Take, for example, this 
account of an interview between Mozartand his Archbishop: “ With 
the apparent inconsequence of a madman—maddened by vile temper 
and the very elephantiasis of swollen vanity—the Archbishop had 
informed Mozart that he must vacate his room. Wolfgang, 
desirous of some logical sort of ‘why and wherefore,’ sought 
the presence of his lord—only to get bullied in the most vulgarly 
offensive style. The Archbishop ‘would have nothing more to do 
with such a miserable knave!’ ‘And I, too, warmly and properly 
retorted the composer, ‘ will have naught further to do with you!’ 
‘Then go!’ stormed the priestly and princely ‘sweater. ” On 
p. 249 Mr. Breakspeare attempts to translate five lines of Horace, 
in which he renders ingeni benigna vena a “gracious vein of 
spirit.” Edward Holmes’s Life, though possibly “ antiquated 
and non-authentic” (see p. 264), conveys, we venture to say, a 
far truer impression of Mozart’s personality, to say nothing of 
the incalculable superiority of the mode of presentation. In view 
of these facts, Mr. Breakspeare’s condescending reference to Otto 
Jahn’s literary shortcomings is singularly unfortunate. 











Haunts of Ancient Peace. By Alfred Austin. (Macmillan and Co. 
6s.)—A considerable portion of this book having been contributed 
to the columns of the Spectator some eight years since, we are pre- 
cluded from noticing it in the way that we should have liked. 
But the author, we may state, has added a number of lyrics, and 
has infused a dramatic element into the text, which is illustrated 
by some charming drawings by Mr. E. H. New. 





through the tale. Of course it does not run smoothly; but 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—>—— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Coalfields of Scotland. By Robert W. Dron. (Blackie and 
Son. 15s. net.)—This is a very valuable book, exhaustive, we 
should say, of its subject. It is mainly, of course, of a technical 
character, and is meant, in the first instance, for those specially 
interested in coal-mines,—proprietors, managers, and others. But 
there is one portion of the subject which concerns. every one, 
and this is fully discussed in chap. 14, under the title of 
“Duration of the Coalfields.” There have been scares, which 
might indeed be called periodical, about the imminent exhaustion 
of our coal supplies almost from the time when the seams began 
to be seriously worked. Export duties, not for revenue but for 
protection of the supply, have been imposed, not, we may be sure, 
without loud remonstrance from the coal-owners. (It is curious 
to see how the very prosperity of these gentlemen, putting them, 
as it does, into positions of advantage, gives them special oppor- 
tunities of making themselves heard. Whole industries perish 
unnoticed because they are too lowly placed to obtain a 
hearing.) The real facts of the case seem to be 
reassuring. To sum these up, we may say that about 
1,500,000,000 tons have been used, and that nearly three 
times as much remain to be worked. This latter figure 
refers only to what Mr. Dron calls “ proven coal,” that is, seams 
the depth, thickness, and quality of which are well known. 
Beyond these seams there is a reserve of “unproven coal,” thin 
or deep seams which could not be worked with profit while there 
are more accessible stores available, but are not by any means to 
be left out of account. The total of this reserve is estimated at 
about 6,000,000,000 tons, just four times the total of what has 
been worked hitherto. All the coalfields, of course, have not the 
same prospects. In one, perhaps the most important, from the 
number and magnitude of the dependent industries, the Lanark 
coalfield, exhaustion is in sight,—that is, if a future distant some- 
thing less than half a century is in sight. 





Centennial Survey of Foreign Missions. By James S. Dennis, 
D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 21s.)—We have been 
very tardy in our notice of this book, having waited in vain for 
some opportunity of giving it an adequate appreciation. The labour 
which Dr. Dennis has spent on this “Survey” must have been 
simply enormous. It contains nearly four hundred closely 
printed pages, filled with facts and figures which must have 
required very much time for collecting and arrangement. On 
p. 264 there is a statement of totals. Contributions to the 
missionary societies of the world amount to about four million 
pounds; the number of missionaries is 18,164, of whom about a 
third are ordained. Of native missionaries there are 78,307, of 
whom 4,262 are ordained. We ought to add that Dr. Dennis 
has published this volume at his own risk, and that it is a duty 
to see that he suffers as little as possible from his enterprise. 





Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. Edited by 
T. F. Henderson. 4 vols. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 42s. net.) 
—This is much more than a reprint of Sir Walter Scott’s work. 
The editor, after describing the genesis of the book, and showing 
how important a part it had in the development of Scott’s literary 
genius, proceeds to set forth Scott’s method of dealing with his 
material. His enthusiasm had been first kindled by the study of 
Bishop Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” and he followed the 
Bishop’s system pretty closely. In the “Reliques” there was 
much that certainly was not ancient; the editor used a freedom in 
handling them which would be little less than shocking to the 
literary conscience of to-day. Scott was not so unscrupulous—if 
the word is not too harsh—as his predecessor, but he embellished, 
altered, and added in a way that now seems very strange. His 
theory on this matter was lax, and “his practice,” as his editor 
puts it, “was even laxer.” The facts with regard to the various 
ballads are now given in detail. We are enabled to see, at least 
approximately, what is genuinely ancient, what is due to the taste 
of later adapters. The printing in parallel of the really ancient 
and the modern embellishment would be highly interesting. In 
the “Battle of Otterbourne” the death of Douglas is specially 
indebted to revising hands, first of Hogg and then of Scott. We 
would gladly give more space to our notice of this very valuable 
work, but as a matter of fact it would require the ample borders 
of a quarterly to do justice to it. 


Canon Barnett. By W. Francis Aitken. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—This volume, one of the “New Century Leaders” 
Beries, would have been better without its first chapter. Weare glad 


to have details of Canon Barnett’s work in the East End by 
who can speak of it, we gather, from personal experience. one 
are not impressed by Mr. Aitken’s rhetoric, and we think a “ 
is distinctly unjust to his countrymen in what he wien " he 
“Mafeking Night in 1900.” The whole book is ie “ 
wanting in the simplicity which is most necessary in — : 
subject. When the work of a man yet living is descsibed, ¢ : 
colours used should be absolutely neutral. Mr. Aitken ee 
allow us to correct him when he implies (p. 28) that = 
“young Cambridge mon lent the Rev. F. D. Maurice invaluable 
aid” at the Working Men’s College. Has he forgotten : 


“ 
Hughes” ? ae 





The Cambridge University Cricket Club, 1820-1901. By W.J 
Ford. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 15s. net.)—This is an excellent 
book, though the contents are not quite as well arranged as the 
might have been. The first chapter should have been Pi 
wholly to the foundation of the club and the acquisition by it of 
its local habitation ; the second wholly to its doings in the field 
The humorous story of the “life member,” for instance, belongs 
strictly to chap. 1. (It is so characteristic that we must quote it 
Dr. Porter of Peterhouse had brought his dog ‘ Hugo’ into the 
pavilion. A. R. Ward, the President, reproved him: “You should 
set these young gentlemen a better example.” Dr. Porter explained 
that he paid £5 for him, a life subscription. “Capital, James!” 
cried the “Treasurer portion” of the President. “Have a glass 
of sherry, James.” ‘Hugo’ died, and ‘ Rollo’ succeeded him in hig 
honours. It was the kindly old man’s way of helping the finances 
of the club.) On the other hand, the narrative on pp. 10-11 
belongs to chap. 2. We may mention that the real reason why 
the match in 1848 had to be played at Oxford was that the Oxford 
eleven could not get leave. Dons were not so accommodating in 
those days as they are in these, and in term-time, which then 
lasted for three weeks after the Wednesday in Whitsun week, 
leave of absence was unobtainable. In the history of the club 
matches the contest with Oxford naturally has the first place, 
Mr. Ford thinks that Cambridge should have won some matches 
which it actually lost; he may be right; anyhow, it is a venial 
error. On the vexed question of the “wides” of 1896 he is 
neutral, only protesting against the insults levelled at the 
Cambridge men. Some of the experiences which he relates are 
curious. In 1881 an Oxford batsman who had been caught out, 
as it seemed, left his wicket. The batsman at the other end, 
however, appealed, and the umpire, after consultation, gave it 
“not out.” Mr. Ford, who saw the incident, had himself said 
that he would not have gone out without.an appeal. (A curious 
question arises,—if the batsman had been at the Nursery end he 
would have been out of his ground. Would it have been “the 
thing” to put his wicket down?) A less agreeable story is the 
umpire’s verdict of “obstructing the field” given against Absolom 
in Cambridge v. Surrey in 1868, It roused, as might be supposed, 
no little indignation. Nothing but the plainest evidence could 
have justified it, and that there was not, as the writer of this notice 
can testify. The index of players might be improved. The 
brothers, John and Alfred Walker, are wrongly credited to Harrow, 
They were not at that school; neither, if we remember right, was 
Frederic Walker. 


The Shakespeare Cyclopaedia and New Glossary. By John Phin, 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s.)—Professor E. Dowden, who 
introduces Mr. Phin, promises that the student of Shakespeare 
will find much that is valuable in this book, and the promise is 
amply fulfilled. The glossary, which is at the same time an en- 
cyclopaedic dictionary, is the important part, occupying with the 
“addenda,” which contain many cross-references, nearly four 
hundred pages. Mr. Phin also gives us in his prolegomena various 
essays. One is intended to show how Shakespeare should be read; 
a second gives an account of “Shakespeare Clubs and Societies.” 
Then there is an article on the text; after this a bibliography 
of editions and “Helpful Books.” The Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy is not forgotten. Of this Mr. Phin gives an excellent 
summary. One testimony which he quotes has not been made 
enough of. No man ever knew, or could hope to know, more of 
Bacon than Spedding, and Spedding says:—“I doubt whether 
there are five lines together in Bacon which could be mistaken for 
Shakespeare, or five lines in Shakespeare which could be mistaken 
for Bacon by one who was familiar with the several styles and 
practised in such observation...... If there were any reason 
for supposing that the real author was somebody else, I think I 
am in a condition to say that, whoever it was, it was not Francis 
Bacon.” 


Two useful little volumes may be mentioned together,—A.B.C. 
of Housekeeping, by Mrs. J. N. Bell, and the A.B.C. of Cookery for 





Invalids, by Aline Riddle (Henry J. Drane, 1s. each). 
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The main contents of a most useful collection of Biblical fact® 
nas the “ Cambridge Companion to the Bible” is printed in 
~~ rm of a Concise Bible Dictionary (Cambridge University 
ja a net). The alphabetical order is very convenient, as it does 
not always occur to the person using the “Companion” under 


what heading to look. 





We have yet another gardening book to notice in Easily Grown 
Hardy Perennials, by George H. Vos, B.A., edited by OW: Sanders 
W. H. and L. Collingridge, 5s.) It is copiously illustrated with 
reproduced photographs. Here is a choice of between two and 


three hundred plants. 


New Epitions.—In the series of “The World’s Classics” (Grant 
Richards, 2s. and ls. net) Gulliver’s Travels, by Jonathan Swift, 
and The Natural History of Selborne, by Gilbert White. These 
are numbered respectively XX. and XXITI.; XXI. is to be Tales by 
Edgar Allan Poe. Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. With 
Introduction by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. TIlustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)—A delightful book, 
shown off to the best advantage by introducer and illustrator.—— 
In the “Hampshire Edition of Jane Austen’s Works” (R. Brimley 
Johnson, 2s. 6d. net per vol.) we have Mansfield Park and Sense and 
Sensibility ; other volumes have already been published. Our 
readers may be reminded that the edition is so named after Jane 
Austen’s native county, that the decorations have a special 
reference to this fact, and that the title-page is adorned with a 
graceful little vignette of the authoress. Another novel and 
pleasant feature of this delightful edition is the map of 
the scene of the novel printed on the inside of the cover 
of each volume.——We have received from Messrs. Macmillan 
(2s. net) Pride and Prejudice, by Jane Austen, illustrated— 
we need hardly say, most pleasingly illustrated—by Charles E. 
Brock. Mr. Austin Dobsou has furnished an introduction in 
which he describes in his usual pleasant and tactful fashion Jane 
Austen’s personal and literary characteristics. In the series of 
“Red Letter Poets” (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. net) Poems 
by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, and Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
We do not think that the volumes are enriched by the brief intro- 
ductions with which tney have been furnished by Mrs. Alice 
Meynell. Why the disparaging remark that E. B. Browning 
became “rashly and sentimentally ‘ patriotic’ on behalf of Italy” ? 
The criticism on Tennyson, too, is of little value. It would have 
been better to keep strictly to bibliographical facts. To say 
nothing of other qualifications, there is not room enough in five 
or six hundred words to attempt criticism. E. B. Browning’s 
poems are, we believe, all out of copyright, and the selection, 
therefore, whether by publisher or editor, was free. In the case 
of Tennyson it would have been better to state on the title-page 
the time limit of the poems. There are plenty of people so 
ignorant of literary matters that they might buy this volume 
under the impression that it was a complete edition. They would 
get, probably, their money’s worth, for this is a pretty little book 
and very cheap, but they would not get what they supposed.- 
A cordial welcome is due to the “ People’s Edition” of the Rev. 
A.J. Church’s Story of the Iliad and Story of the Odyssey (Seeley 
and Co., 6d. net each). The print is good though small, and the 
excellent reproductions of Flaxman’s beautiful designs notably 
enhance the attractions of these charming volumes, which are 
among the very best of the many efforts in discipleship suggested 
by Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakespeare.” 
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Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard ©. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
rs ala Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 
CS.L 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FiRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King, 


CAM 8 R | Cc Children’s...... 1/3 per doz, HeEM-STITCHED. 
Ladies’ ......... 2/3 in Ladies’......... 2/9 per doz. 
Gentlemen’s...3/3 pe Gentlemen’s.3/1l1__,, 


Direct from the ‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. POC KET RopBinsoON AND CLEAVER have a 
ee world-wide fame.” —The Quee 


Samples and Price Lists H/ANDKERCHIEFS. 
SCHWEITZER’S ' 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa, 














The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration, It is very soluble, An excellent 
article.” 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over sixty per cent. of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 

LoNDON: 17 Kina WintaAmM STREET, E.C, 

West END OFFIce: 17 Path MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr, ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH, 











(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 











“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. . 2. 


PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


OS L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITIINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Ww M. & G EO. L. A W. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 











ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Poa, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selections of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed. 


These books may be had post-free on application, and to any 
one who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furniture, 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and an estimate. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

italic 
Alcock (A.), A Naturalist in Indian Seas, Svo.... 
Alcock (D.), Not for Crown or Sceptre, cr 8vo ......... 





Auto da Fé, and other Essays, by Author of “ Essays in Paradox,” 
BI aca reese rs oy cach nss cnc otcocastcirdnsdvssnsthersubecdssaseatseodsus 
Beddowes (W.), Under One Flag, er 8vo. 











Benson (B. K.), Bayard’s Courier, oo ra sdexsvevlaceueenl "(Miner nillan) 6/0 
Boruwlaski (J.), Life and Love Letters of a Dwarf, 12mo (Isbister) net 36 
Brentano (F. F.), Cagliostro and Company, cr 8V0 ...........060008 (Macqueen) 60 


Brine (M. D.), Lassie and Laddie, cr 8V0 ..........ccc5 ceseeseeneeeeeeeee (Chambers) 2,6 
Burrell (D. J.), The Wonderful Teacherand What He Taught (Simpkin)net 3/6 


Caulfield (S. F. A.), House Mottoes and decsascntsiaee Old and New, cr 
OVO 5.100 









Cecil (Hon. Birs. E.), Children’ 8 Gardens. « cr "gvo Panecven sunt ..(Maemillan) 60 

—— (Sir W. M.), Early Tuscan Art from the 12th to the 15th Centuries, 
Potwoub agi Saceads eaaAesch seuensavactvseuasshiaaconsiandisevesed (Hurst & Blackett) net 7 

Pasco OOS Fy WRURIOG SOMO: 55. cscsscecseescosescossosces sosaseous (K. Paul) 3/6 







Corkran (H.), Celebrities and I, 8vo ...... 
Dale (T. F.), Riding and Polo Ponies, 8vo.. 
Day (L. F.), Lettering i in Ornament, er 8vo 
Dewar (G. A. B.). The Birds in Our Wood, 4to ..(Lawrence & Bullen) 76 
Donovan (Dick), The Scarlet Seal, cr SV0 ...............sssssssescessceeeseoscs (Long) 60 
~— (M. R. P.), History of the British Empire in the 19th Century, 









IIIS 172, ss coc hae den cause ses Puanunanaabbndssn wei uereiuwbeatcal (K. Paul) net 120 
Ellis (E. ’s. ). Logan the Mingo, crsvo . (Chambers) 3/6 
Garland of Love (A), 16mo.................. (As) L. ve nes net 36 
Garvice (C.), In Cupid’s Chains, cr 8vo............ ...(Sands) 36 


Gibson (C. D.), The Social Ladder, oblong folio ... “Ls nne) 20/0 
Giese (W. F.), A First Spanish Book and “Reader, er 8vo . “\(Hirschfeld) net 60 
Goldmann (C..S.), With General French and the Cavalry in South Africa, 
(Maemillan) net 15,0 
Grant (H.H.), Text-Book of Surgical Principles aud Surgical Diseases of 
A I IR, BOND oo acnsnamecasanceiniied sdnisecisinwannbaiont (Saunders) net 110 
Green (E. E.), Called of Her Country, cr 800 .........sesseeceseseeeeees (Boustield) 590 
Green (E. E.), Where there’s a Will, er 8vo ... ..(Hutebinson) 60 
RAMON NDS 4lD, MUAMDGADING 500 csccnsisessrmesvoveocerenssucsccsevectsasccbsnee (Deut) net 36 
Harper (C. G.), The Cambridge, Ely, and King’s Lynn Road, 8vo 
(Ch: uman & Hall) 16.0 
Harte (Bret) & Pemberton (T. E.), Sue: a Play in Three Acts...(Greening) 26 






Hartley (C. G.), Stories of the Early British Heroes, cr 8vo ...... (Dent) net 46 
Hassard (R. S.), Confirmation and Holy Communion, er 8vo (E. Stock) net 26 
Haweis (H. R.), Realities of Life: Selections, cr 8V0 ........ccceee eee (E. Stock) 3/6 
Hersey (H. E.), To Girls: a Budget of Letters, 12mo ............... (Ginn) net 46 


Holmes (G. J.), Constable aud his Influence on Laudscape Painting, folio 
~ (Constable) net 105.0 
..(Newnes) net 126 


Hooker (K.), Wayfarers in Italy, 8vo ..... 
..(Harper) 10,6 


Howells (W. D.), Literature and Life Studies, cr ‘Bvo. - : 
Inman (H. E.), The Admiral and I, er&vo .. “(W ard & Lock) 36 
Joline (A. H.), Meditations of an Autograph Collector, 8vo . .(Harper) net 126 
Kelly (H.), A History of the Church of Christ, Vol. IT. ...... (Lougmans) net 36 
Lotkwood (L. V.), Colonial Furniture in America, 4to . ..(Batstord) net 25,0 
London (J.), Children of the Frost, er 5v0.............06 .(Maemillan) 60 
Long (W. J.), School of the WoodS. Cr BVO ..........cccssesssensenssnseecoeces (Giun) 7,6 
Loraine (H.), The Master of Hadlow, cr 8V0............000 6 cecccceeeees (E. Stock) 6/0 
McCrady (E.), History of South C: arolina in the Rev olution, 1780-88, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 15/0 
Maclaren (Ian), His Majesty Baby and Some Common People. er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
pneiveednataad (Isbister) 60 
.(Allenson) 5,0 
(Richards) 2/6 











Maemillan (Hugh), The Poetry of Plants, er 8vo .... 
William (T.), Sy neakers tor God, er 8VO ......06 
Marshall (R.), The Haunted Major, cr 8vo. 
a (H.), T’Other Dear Charmer, cr 8vo.. 
ae ham (W.S8.), Mrs. Craddock, er 8vo..... 
le (L. T.), Queen Rose, er 8vo ...,...... 
Miers H. A..), Mineralogy, SVO.......0:cccsccersscecsseses 
Miles (E..H.), Racquets, Tennis, and Squ 
Moth me EE MONI 55 Ccar tance sponrsnicemeunccee svusésave<s 
Nichols (F. H.), Through Hidden Shensi, 8vo....... 
Official Report of the Church Congress, 1902, 8vo 
Perrin (A.), The Spell of the Jungie, cr 8vo .......... 















...(Heinemann) 60 
(Chambers) 36 


.. (Ward & Lock) 59 
(J. Murray) 60 
(Newnes) net 126 


(Treherne) 36 


Plant (C. P. ), The King’s Pistols. cr 8v0__ ............cccccsescessees (Souncuschein) 60 
Pradeau (G.), A Key to the Time Allusions in the Comedy of Dante 
aE MID 26 as 65s sS.as ncxsirsivainsaceissveeatdets cas ue vsvesisatbinvasssexsveed (Methuen) °6 





Pullan (L.), The Christian Tradition, er 8vo. ..1.(LOngmans) 50 
Ritson (J. 1 John Carville, Artist and Ironmaster, er 8vo. ..(Stockwell) 36 
Rumbold (Sir H.), Recollections of a Diplomatist, 2 vols. 8vo (E. Arnold) net 250 
Russell (Dora). he Track of the Storm, CP BVO. cseseesesssseees (Digby & Long) 60 
Sachs (E. O.), Facts on Fire Prevention, 2 vols. 8vo .. ..(Batsford) net 25,0 
Saunders (M.), Beautiful Joe’s Paradise, er Svo.. . (Jarrold) 36 
Sherard (R. H.), The Ghost’s Revenge, and other Stories (Digby & Long) 60 
Smith (N.), Studies in Cartesian Philosophy, er 8yo . maneene o< net 50 


















Smith (W. C.), Poetical W OFkS, CY SVO ......cecsssescesees (Dent) net 76 
— (T. W.), For Himself Alone, and Two Days in a Lifetime, cr 

Siicnkseh hn iauclipuiuanaasebacasmaves eds coknks deveskhinnds <abtvennauscuvaceccsubenees (Greening) 36 
Stables (Gordon), Cruise of the ‘Arctic Fox’ in Icy Seas Around the 

Pole, er 8vo w.see(Bousfield) 50 


4 

Story of Mary Maclane (The), by Herself, cr 8vo ..(Richards) 50 
Stzinger i A.), A.B.C. Guide to the Practice of the Supreme Court, er 
irdisiicastchcleiDaantceh setaienasvessieeass bactiseconee (Sweet & Maxwell) net 3'6 
(Cc .), The Book of Praises, er 8vo .. (Marlborough) 36 
Stubbs (Ww. ), Historical Introductions to the Rolls Series (Longmans) net 12/6 
Sully (J.), An Essay on Laughter, 8vo ..... ...(Longmans) net 126 
Synge (Mrs. H.), The Coming of Soni a, aud other Storie ies, er 8vo...(Unwin) 60 
Taylor (H.C. C.), The Crimson Wing, cr 8vo a .. (Richards) 60 
Taylor (I. A.), Sir Walter Raleigh, 12mo .. (Methuen) 3:6 
Tebtunis Papy ri (The), Part I.. Rie ee (Oxtord Univ. Press) net 45/0 
Teece (R. C.), A haa Between the Federal Constitutions of Canada 

and Ty HX 8vo.. .(W. E. Smith) 5 0 
Theobald (H. S.), The Law o (W. Clowes) net 12.6 
















Turberville (A. C.), Steps towards C Y, CP BVO ....c000 (E. Stock) 5 0 

Tuttle (J. P.), Treatise on Diseases of the ohana, & Rectum, and Pelvie Colon, 
8vo .. Suednpeevboacébanse (He Kimpton) net 250 

Walsh (D. ‘ “Age and Old ‘Age, c psxasebvonioak (Everett) 26 





Walsh (W.), The Moral Damage of W ar.cr8vo . (AR. B. Johnson) net 36 
Webber (T. W.), The Forests of Upper India and their Inhabitants, Svo 


(E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Whitechurch (V. L.), The Course of Justice, er Svo.. (Isbister) 60 
Whitman (S.), Personal Reminiscences of Prince Biswarck, 8vo 

(J. Murray) net 120 
Whitmore (Sir G. a The Last Maori War in New Zealand under the Self- 








IE IE RD hoe 05555 cnka csnSjadicvccesiansiceesagacb ucases easogboroeeoa coat — net 10/6 
Wills (G. 8S. V.), Geontsiny, Inorganic and Organie, er 8vo (Simpkin) 106 
Wotan OF Cho Bill (Tho), Cr Sve .......c.csssosccssecssasccsessventsoesese vee (Greening) 36 








MONTE FIANO, 


RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


(E. Stock) 50 


..(Hutchinson) net 160 
..(Lawrence & Bullen) 10/6 
Seenieeenae (Batsford) net 50 


(Digby & Long) 60 |} 


(J. Murray) net 13/0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Alexander (L. C.), The Book of Ballynoggin, er Svo ..............0005 (Richards) 6/0 
Annual Practice (The), 1903, 2 vols. er 8¥0...........064. (Sweet & Maxwell) not 25,0 


.. (Longma ia) 50 
.(Drane) 60 


i i 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family 


MILLER AND SONS, Ltp 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL. LIGHTING 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproducti 
“Oi rench, Ituliau, and English Decorative Art, P ctions of the best Periods 
il Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &e. The larzest 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as L: aecnae and hse Selection 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SON " ¢ 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at yieh? a used by 
in London tor the Magniticent Art Metal productions of Bar be ~— e Dept 


dienne of P 
Nlustivated Catalogues or Speciat Designs on n application ne Estimates free, is 









178- 179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





Manufactory -ROYLE ST., W 
OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 


DEFECTIVE 
Infancy to Old Age. 
SIGHT ! — eg ne rag _—— 
EYE-STRAIN! 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A.9 -» F.R.M.S, 


70 Illustrations, Cloth Bindin: 2, Post -free, 1s 
from C3 Strand, Li ondox 1, W.C 





Consultations free of charge, 





ne 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary, 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





THE 
VINOLIA 
SOAP-WORKS 


are Sweet and Clean as a Kitchen, and the 


Soap best for the Complexion. 








| 


{ 
| 


_(Muemillan) net 230 | 


| 


Bemrose) net 106 | 





@4 LeapENBALL STREET, Lonpox, E.c. 


When buying 
LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


call it 


LEMCO 


This new Trade Mark, composed of the initials 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, is 
placed on every jar of the genuine Liebig Company's 


Extract to protect you from inferior substitutes. 





BONUS YEAR, 1902. 
| PAID IN CLAIMS’ _.. More than £11,500,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND Exceeds £5,700,000 
The Profitsare divided solely amongst the Assured. 


PROVIDENT | Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
be made as at 2uth November, 1902.and all Assurances 
INSTITUTI 0 N previously etiected and then existing will participate, 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com 
FOR MUTUAL dining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | vision for old age. 

| No, 48 Gracecuvrcu Street, Loxpox, EC. 


_ BY SPEOIAL |DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0,’3 
Mauufacture now bear the annexed Trade- Mark. 
TO THE KING. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| 2 application. 


E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
| Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


| 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.Cs 





TRADE-WMARG. 
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— 
THPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
ou ‘dent — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
kK Presiden F.RB.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
4ALEXANDE tific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
Ladies a8 eee Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastics. 
tuught, incluning Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Gold and oclleess supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
Schools an “ird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
% lost pelion, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 
Ber. B. 49 si ee — 


\JEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

d Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

an ff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

Full Sta non modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 

class aegag sea-front; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, kc, 
prem TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 35th, 

CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limiten, 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
he the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
pean comfort for delicate children. : 
a? om grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field, = ae 
— oo pared for the University and other examinations. A limited 
le > a ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition, 
eee is and terms apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
\OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
tos Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
bes lly studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-fields 
pepe “ Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
uurpenters" shop.—Prospectus and full particulars on application. 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 
_The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
shysical growth. Preparation for University Exains. optional. Great musical 
vantages. Swedish Gymnastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls, 


\T. MORITZ.—Mr. H. WALKER and Mr. H. ALEX- 
ANDER, both B.A. Oxon, RECEIVE PUPILS, boarders or otherwise, 
during winter and summer seasons, reading with them English Public School 
work, or preparing them for University Examinations.—Temporary address, 
Privat Hotel, St. Moritz. 




















OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, 
CHELTENHAM ROAD, BRISTOL. 

A SCIENCE MISTRESS will be WANTED in JANUARY, 1903, when new 
Laboratories, kc., will be opened. She must have a degree in Science (or its 
equivalent), good experience, and a knowledge of modern methods of teaching. 
Her subjects should be Physics and Botany ; Chemistry also desirable. Salary 
from £120 to £150, according to qualifications.—Apply, with Copies of Testi- 
monials, to the HEAD-MISTRESS before November 22nd. 


RUMS GROVE SCHOOL. 


SPRING TERM, 1908, OPENS TUESDAY, January 20th. Two House 
Exhibitions of £25 and ‘two Chair Scholarships of £30 are offered in December. 
~Apply to Head-Master, F. J. R. HENDY, M.A, 


HE GRANHAMS, Gr. SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE.— 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, University, and other examinations. A limited 
number of RESIDENT PUPILS are taken to prepare for above, or for general 
elucation. Special attention given to Science and Modern Languages.—Address, 
W. A. DOUGLAS RUDGE, First Class Natural Sciences Tripos, Cautab., &c., 
late Science Master, Plymouth College. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation. Golf, &c. 
£200 a year. 
|: emeneasiainaaes GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Formal Opening of the New Buildings by 
The RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT PEEL 
On Saturday, November 15th. 


[gee COLLEGEH.—A SPECIAL ELECTION will 

















be MADE to ONE SCHOLARSHIP and THREE EXHIBITIONS on 
TUESDAY, December 9th.—For particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon, RADLEY COLLEGE NAVAL CLASS.—THREE ExX- 
HIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the same time. 


heres LAURENCE SCHOOL.—Principal, Miss 

GRACE C, POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, Camb., assisted 
by Miss SMALLPEICE, of Newnham College, Camb., formerly Head-Mistress 
ot Dewsbury and Kendal High Schools, and others. Bracing climate. Home 
comforts, individual care. Bathing, Swimming, Tennis, Hockey. 





Oe ITAL and INDIAN BOYS will RECEIVE 
BOARD, LODGING, and SUPERVISION of STUDIES, in the Home 
of a North of England Clergyman, with Education in a School from which many 
Scholarships are taken to the Universities. Terms, 12 months, 120 guineas,— 
Particulars, ‘* M.,” 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


(\SESHAM BOIS COMMON.—LADY’S COTTAGE TO 

LET for WINTER; 5 bed, 2 sitting rooms, kitchen ; S.W. aspect; garden ; 
near Amersham Station. Low rent to careful tenant.—Apply by letter “ H. B.,” 
1 Gordon Square, W.C. 








MONIC A’S SCHOOL, 
TADWORTSH, SURREY, 


 * 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 24rg, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 3rd to 
5th for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 
BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS 148s2— 
Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans l'étude 
speciale de la langue francaise. Les leconsa de francais, aussi bien que les 
lecons d’allemand, ou autre langue étrangére, sont données & la maison; les 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature i la Sorboune.—Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser i Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
Références:—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, M. le a Ménégoz, F. Storr, 
Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Wordsworth. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

ot England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, ke. University Examination & Inspection, 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURBNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 

















The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—Au Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, KG., P.C. 
S1X SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH lth-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Council: E. S. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A tully 
equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 
the Universities, Army, Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A. 
i ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies aud Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Priucipal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.’’—Lloyd’s News 


Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 
V INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; ' 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for’ advanced musical - 
atudents; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from downs and sea. References: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &c. 























‘TV\UITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in Eugland.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


NJ ADAME AUBERT’'S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1830. 159 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Repétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 








] oseon SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION. 


The Committee of the League formed for this object invite adherents, 
Pre spectus to be obtained from the Hon, Sec., WILLIAM MARTIN, 2 Garden 
Court, Temple, E.C, 





RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI: 
PLES.—Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a jimited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, Art, 
&e.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindeugasse 2, Dresden, or to? 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gamble is now in England. 





PREOSOPHICATL O-6 ff SY... 
SAE 23 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 

_CLASSES on THEOSOPHY will be HELD EVERY MONDAY AFTER- 
NOON at 3.30. Those interested are invited to attend, Tutroductory Lecture, 
NOVEMBER 10th. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
/ reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
Superstitir n, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
eritis aud post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 








MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7 





)}PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rey. T. N. HART 
j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titcated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 
RT.—RESIDENT VACANCY for young LADY or 
GENTLEMAN. A home, with tuition in Painting or Black and White 

by Art Master. References exchanged.—Address;—Foxhill, Moseley, B'ham, 
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MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS.  Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis oF 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &c, Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholarships 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HEAD- 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 


OME for ANGLO-INDIANS and OTHERS.—A FEW 
II) GIRLS and quite young BOYS are RECEIVED into a PRIVATE 
FAMILY. Home life, and education either at good day-schools or at home. 
Entire charge where parents are abroad. Vacancy after Christmas. Full 
particulars on application.—Mrs. COUNSELL, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rev. 

Cc. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 

Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. Magnificent 

position, 700 ft. above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in Pine and Heather District. Large modern 
house; 15 acres of land; climate recommended for delicate girls, Only about 
20 girls received.—Address, Miss 8. CARR. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
erman. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 


W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 


climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 peraun.; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; PersonalRefs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
































ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&e., within five minutes’ walk. ‘The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees trom 80 
guineas. AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER IS8th, 


PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 

















( WENS SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.—FORM MASTER 

REQUIRED in January. A Graduate with some good experience, aud 
able to teach English, Latin, French, and Mathematics. Commencing salary 
£150 a year.—Applications, with recent testimonials, copies only, to be for- 
warded to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


NEW SCHEME FOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, covering the School fees, will be 
COMPETED FOR on DECEMBER Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


“HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality ; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 














EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; physical training; outdoor 
yvames. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College. 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; Hon. and Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs, Arthur Lyttelton. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY. M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I.) 
Large resident staff ; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &ec.— 
Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


sie INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
d., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 




















Ss 


ENEVA ED 
G Switetocian** CENTRE, 


STATE SCHOOLS. 

THE UNIVERSITY : Faculty of Letters and Social Sciences ‘ 
School of Modern French for the benefit of foreign students: Parcnensing a 
Faculty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine ; half-yearly fee, rn culty of law, 
een ee emer. “ » 4s. for a Weekly 

SC IN’ SURGERY: Clinical L . 
&e., Obturation, Aurification, Prosthesis ; rx ee ni fond oth Diseases, 
Teaching of Dental Surgery in the Faculties of Sciences and Medi Teparatory 
University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture, icine of the 

THE COLLEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical 
Side, Technical, Pedagogical. Upper Division, 3rd and 4th class “* Modera 
~*~ e _ = classes, half-yearly fee, 24s. be alf-yearly 

or further information write to the FREE IN 
Place des Bergues, Geneva. siaed OFFICE, Geneva, 3 


2 
AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWoLD 
- Longe ys in Peng that the Scho en 
move o the New Buildings. These consist of a § 
four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a opus an and 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health wy 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of th = 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. Refere ote 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake. the Mistress of Girton Cotaae ae 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M e me 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College. Cambridge, Profs the 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M, I ‘GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. a 
+ com CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
oe cae Pe rc TEACHERS. 

s the post of Principal has become vacant owing to the appoi * 
Punnett as Normal Mistress in the New Day ‘raining College ae 
London County Council, Miss MARGARET S. YOUNG (B.A. Lond ) pod. : 
Mistress of the North London Collegiate School for Girls and formerly Resident 
Lecturer at the Training College (1892-975, has, with the consent of - 
Governors and Head-Mistress of the above School, kindly undertaken to act . 
Principal of the College during the Michaelmas Term, pending the appointment 
of a new a . 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers Ga 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach. 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample o por- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualitications for admission 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss M, §. 
YOUNG, Cambridge Training College. ‘i 

UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 


SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


{ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High. 


‘4 class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 








ol has now been re. 














yA BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
kK) for BOYS, 35s GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs, 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 











Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and drilling. Reference 

to Parents aud Head-Masters. HALI-TERM NOVEMBER 7th. 

y uo: oo © h & 6 ae 
RAMSGATE. 


Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate, 


M® Ss. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
kD for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 
T. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, 
ERTS. 
BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 


Schools. Many successes. Moderate fees, Good games. Healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rev. H. P. WALLER, B.A. 


ie MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
kK) WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles, Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A.,, late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 
A HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, 




















Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAYL 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. k 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English. Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St.. London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


frN\HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &e. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises include detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 acres of ground. Dry 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A.(Oxon). 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.’’ Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


SB gf cgrage COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 
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FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
\ aa meer TO ANIMALS, 


ONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS obtained by the Society’s officers 
Pam the month ending October 20th, 1902: 
Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state... eee ose vee 342 
Beating horses, cattle, dogs, Kc. ... eee ‘isa ax aio 108 
we horses and cattle by withholding food 


eenoaiing and overdriving horses and donkeys on one asa he 
3@, © y aa q 
Travelling horses (unharnessed), cattle, &c., when lame aul aes 19 


Senate heep, pigs, &e., improperly... an os ot i‘? 
Conveying sheep, } 


Wild birds—offences during close season .., eee eos ove oe 4 
Owners causing in above... aia bad one one , 176 
Infringing Knackers Sections of the Act ... eee woe tee anne 
Assaulting Oilicer ee ee eer 
*673 

During 1902 up to last return ica ae ie 6,096 

Total for the present year a 6,769 


: : snders wer i i sts being paid by 
® Thirty-seven offenders were committed to prisuu, full costs g } 

h Ege Sag offenders paid pecuniary penalties. (Penalties not received by 
bo Society. Moieties of penalties not accepted.) Police cases, assisted by 
the Society without personal attendance of its officers, not included. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 


Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and 
extent ppt of coal ta animals discovered by the Society in England and 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 
tants (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
offences; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly- 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay informa- 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence, Besides day duty 
relays of officers watch all-night traffic of London. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT ARE 
puT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. Correspondents are assured 
that their names will not be given up when letters are marked 
“Private”; but full particulars respecting dates, places, names, and conduct 
are absolutely essential, and letters should be posted to, or a call be made 
promptly at, the office. 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS, 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


The ab 


105 Jermyn Street, London, 


—_—_——_—= 


P.S.—All the Statutes made for the protection of animals have been enacted 
by influence of the Society and euforced by its operation. It is an educational 
and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the 
care of dumb animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, 
pamphlets, and small books, all of which are designed to teach the proper 
treatment of domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to 
them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions 
or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the 
protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it 
seeks to elevate human nature, 


Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars should 
apply to booksellers for the monthly illustrated journals—‘‘ The Animal 
World,” price 2d., and ‘The Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; published at 9 
Paternoster Row. The Annual Report, price 1s. 3d. to non-members. Books, 
pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature issued by the Society, a catalogue of 
which may be had gratis. Monthly Returns of Convictions, and cautionary 
placards, will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute them usefully, 
on application to the Secretary. 





— For THE ABOLITION or VIVISECTION, 
} 23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C, 
EXPERIMENTS ON MONKEYS. 
(Continued from November 1st.) 

“On pages 72 and 73 (Journal of Pathology, December, 1900) are pictures of 
monkeys before and after the operation of thyroidectomy (cutting out the 
thyroid, a shield-shaped body lying in the neck, beneath the larynx), and then 
feeding upon thyroids taken from sheep, from one to three being given to each 
monkey daily. Those who look at the faces of the latter will not easily forget 
their half-human expression of utter misery, and their mute appeal, nor fail to 
feel that an awful retribution must overtake the man who so acts towards 
creatures beloved of their Maker; the nations which protect such actions by 
law ; and the indifferent multitude who pass by, with or without a shudder, on 
the other side, 

“The last woe-begone face in the series is that of a sufferer (monkey siz) 
eleven months after ‘total thyroidectomy, and four months after commence- 
ment of thyroid feeding.’ Page 73 also contains a horrible account of vivi- 
sections performed, to illustrate ‘ thyroid feeding on the eye.’ These include a 
division of the ‘cervical sympathetic’ nerve, in two monkeys, and the dis- 
secting out ‘a considerable length of that nerve.’ The vivisector appears to 
feel aggrieved because the monkeys ‘ only’ lived thirty and thirty-eight days 
after the operation.” 





(To be continued next Saturday.) 
Contributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
SECRETARY. 


| | emia CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, W. 





ANIMAL 


Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day, Students may join at any time. 





LD MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS. —For Disposal 

Privately, a number of Old Engravings, chiefly Ladies’ Portraits of the 
Reynolds School and Coloured Prints of the same period, all in good condition 
and genuine. May be seen by appointment, but cannot be sent ou approval.— 
Write, “ ENGRAVINGS,” care of Willings, 162 Piccadilly, London, W. 


YPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN, 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d, per 1,000 Words. 


x Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,00u. 














To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





OOKS WANTED, £5 Each Work Orrerep.—All have 
Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828 ; Alken’s National Sports, 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835 ; Life of a Sportsman, 1842 ; Exeursion to Brightelmstone, 1790 ; 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826 ; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823- 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates ; Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton’s 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26 ; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann's Public Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann ; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates b 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &., to BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET,'BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OrrerEep.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867 ; Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard IITI., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837 ; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


iy, len td Ee, Vin Bh as¥., 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries Purchased, Valuations 


Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AlIl Books by Mere- 


dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 
ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 
&c. Sporting and Alpine Books, &e. Rare books supplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid—Lorna Doone, 

1869; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Rape of the Lock, 1714; Pater’s Marius, 

Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; Nimrod, Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 

Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. Catalogues free—HOLLAND BOOK COM- 
PANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


es or PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,” by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE, 

















Steamers, | Bristol Jamaica 

(depart) | (arrive) 

Port Royal an oo eos 22nd Nov. 5th Dec. 
Port Morant “a we a 6th Dee. 19th Dec. 
Port Antonio aaa a ms 20th Dee. 2nd Jan. 


Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 

Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers, Fares: 
Ist class, £18-£25 single, £32-£40 return; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 

THE CONSTANT SPRING AND MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London; or at their offices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester, 


SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
s.s. ‘ Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving Cardiff November 27th. 
LPI PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 


2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
Cruise. 


WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 
Round the World Tour. 

Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 32 Piccadilly Circus, W, 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates. 
By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 

















Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Hatlf- 
Yearly. Quarter Ty 


Yearly. 
£8 6c OM 3 5..00°H 2 


Including postage to any part of the United 
EINSGOM cccccccsccceces encsheteutedwenet £ 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. 1 IB 6ucce O16 $...-9 8 2 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


to the PUBLISHER, 1 Weliington Street, Strand, W.C. 





“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No. 1. Milk Food No. 2. ~Malted Food no. 3 


From birth to 3 months, From 8 to G months. From 6 months and upwards. 


Pamphlet PD Feeding FREE. é 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Londons, E.C. 






























MU DIE’ S LIBR ARY THE FINEST HERALDIC BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


(LIMITED). Now inthe Press for Early Publication, 
suBscriPTiONs FROM one cuINcA PER ANNUM. |THE ART OF HERALDRY 
, : a 


By ART J ARLES c JIES 
Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, OR TWELVE | __ _ By ARTHUR CHARLUS POL-DAVIES. 
MONTHS. With Additional Chapters by other Acknowledged Authorit 
ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN Folio, over 100 Coloured Plates, many hundred Tllustrations j A 
BOOKS of general interest are added as the demand increases, | white. This work deals with both the Scientific side of Ateneesae rato 
and an ample supply is provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTH- | it will be the most authoritative Heraldic work in existence, and with tie 


8 s . 4 3 Artistic side. The latter part of the work consists of ayouiai : 
COMING WORKS immediately they are published. reproductions, in colour, facsimile, and otherwise, of ‘the charts Satie of 
‘ ples of 


heraldic emblazonment, at all periods, and selected from all countries 
PRIZE BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND Subseription price, 5 guineas net, in full real morocco, £10 10s, not 
rs SCHOOLS. to be increased shortly. = 
A Large Collection of oo a 4s Kept in Stock, and on The Edition is strictly limited to 700 copies, including those for pr 
iew in the Showrooms. and review. A large proportion are already disposed of, and no se 
A Full and Revised Classified Catalogue will be sent post-free | is possible. 


on application. Prospectus on application to the Publishers, 
BLOCKING: WITH COLLEGE AND SCHOOL COATS OF ARMS ——____. 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 














esentation 
cond edition 


= ees London : T. C.& E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta St., Covent Garden. WC; 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; And SORTER. 


P41 Brompton edge Burin Arete, Marcher "°°" = | PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 











H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. Limited, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS d PUBLIC INSTI. 

TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABEOAD, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, ewes 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. INVESTED FUNDS ey £45 000 000 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS 


> 0*s B A R- i if/  E -m 1S. (RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT) 
Now Ready, H. J. GLAISHER’S ANNUAL COMPLETE CATA- . y a : 
LOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature, | _ Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
Greatly reduced in price, and in spotless condition, post-free.—H. im recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET WwW. | introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
4 P > _* | champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
“‘comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &e., &c. For booklet address :— 
Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John | wHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
Baker.” : London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, §.W, 


FISHER’S | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. STEEL PENS, 
188 STRAND. . GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
































Catalogues post-free. 





A pure Solution. By Miss Tackeray. 

For Acidit > The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
D | N N E F Oo R D ’ S or Acidity of the Stomach CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 

For Heartburn and Headache, isprepared toseud the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 





: ‘ (by permission) from the Cornhill Mayazine, post-tree, 
For Gout and Indigestion. on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 


M A G N E Ss | A Safest Aperient for of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
a : Seen gs Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 

Delicate Constitutions, to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 

Ladies, Children, and Infants. Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 


Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,, 1 Pall Mall 
R. A N D E R Ss Oo N & co. ; ESTABLISHED 1851, 



































East, S.W. 





ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1981), IRKBECK BANK, Se 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


; Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 283 Wash- 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, fessrs. D 4 y coy WAS 








; ake o;/ DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° : we Mn oe ee 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 23 ‘. repayable on demand. 24 :. ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
SES NTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Ths WERE ALMAMAG, wk Set gantien (Oe Sree eden 
IV E D oO . lars, post-tree. Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssRs, 
Per Doz C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 3RENTANO’S Tne } . New 7 yeh 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ;,;" Botts Reraee ; naga aguene, ew York, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent aia aaa ai U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash 


light Dinner: Wine. The quality SCALE OF CHARGES FOR | ington, D.C.; THE SuBscrIPTION NewsCow- 


ot this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher ANY. 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
prices. ADVERTISEMENTS. PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Tayl 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT'S 


S .e E Ss T E P H E Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 










ee oa coe ee ere: eee Harotp A. Witson Company Lrp., 33 
bottle. On comparison it will be PABOs  ss0easewns eeeenes eevee £1010 0 3 ‘ Re 
a pen A — a4 to wine Halt-Page .... so Ube BO King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, 
usually sold at lugher prices. uarter-Page ...... ve SARs in » © a ae ie 
The appreciation this wine meets . + een aa oe 310 0 T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Cutherine Street, 
with trom the constantly increas- 17/6 9 Hall-OGWUN....5.c'556scc00deces 115 v : ty : 
ing number ic emg 2 — Guavtartishuen See D cme cating V17 6 Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
cures us in London and the = x meee rn 
Provinces, gives us additional con- COMPANIES. BooKsELLING Depot, Cuiro and Port 
fidence in submitting it to those ey 1 = : ae 7 
who like pure co aden gy Outside, RABO’ ccicectasvecceiet £114 0 Said; GORDON AND GoTCcnH, eras 
nside Page ..... Sog_ecccccccce 2 1% y ee = saath call are ia 6 
J Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Fiveli » all mer Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases ivelines(50 words) and under in broad column (half | pp1, =r ’ ANY unedin; 
. one Boitles. ~ width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line PRICTOR AND COMPANY, Dunedin; 
(containing on an average tweive words). SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch; 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. | Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. perinch. |] BarLLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

; ee A two narrow colur two-thirds width of page 
‘ : cross two narrow columns, two-thirds w age, ; 2 ; 5 
JAMES SMITH AND C0 | 14s. per inch. Riesy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
ea | | enemies Seek” (eee, cnet Senet: sae Copies 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. | Displayed Advertisements according to space. 5 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. : Terms: net, received. 


N.Z.; BR. Sprecktey, Auckland; Ww. ¢. 





can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
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ODDER & STOUGHTON 


Will Publish on Monday next, November troth, 


; THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD. 

ne : 

ich ; 

r By J. M. BARRIE. 

Price 6s. J, 

. the DAILY MAIL says :—*IT IS PROBABLY SAFE TO PREDICT THAT ‘THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD’ WILL OVERTAKE 
AND OUTSTRIP THE SALES OF ANY OTHER WORK OF FICTION DURING THE SEASON.” 

nm 

, London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











; HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW BOOKS. 








, THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


Its Place and Interpretation in the New 
Testament. 


By the Rev. Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 6s. 


| THE EDUCATION 


OF CHRIST. | 


Hill-side Reveries. 
By Prof. W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. 


2s. 6d. | 


BIBLICAL AND 
LITERARY. LECTURES. 


By the late Bev. Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. 
6s. (Ready shortly. 





—_———— 


THE CHURCH AND THE 


MINISTRY IN THE 
EARLY CENTURIES. 


By THOMAS M. LINDSAY, D.D. 


Principal of the Glasgow College of the United Free 


10s. 6d. 
[ Ready shortly. 


Church of Scotland. 


rrr ree 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN of the BIBLE. 


By GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., 


“Tp these exquisite studies, Dr. Matheson has brought learning, thought, | 


THE HOUSEHOLD 
OF FAITH; 
Characters and Criticisms. 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


Author of *‘ Collections and Recollections.” 
[Ready shortly. 





| 


7s. 6d. | 
| 


THE SEVEN 
CARDINAL VIRTUES. 


By the Rev. Prof. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 
Author of ‘* The Seven Deadly Sins.” 
A New Volume in the ‘‘ Little Books on Religion" 
1s. 6d. [Ready Shortly. 


Series. 





LL.D. 6s. 


“The book possesses many attractive and brilliant qualities. 





THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. 


By JOHN WATSON, 


D.D. New and Cheap Edition, 6s. 


It is bright, 


anda fine imagination to his task, and freshness and originality of treatment | imaginative, and pictorial, and may be commended to readers as likely to help 
are distinguishing characteristics of a work on subjects that have been dealt | them to a clearer vision of the character and work of Jesus, and specially to 


with by countless writers. 
interest.” —Scotsman, 


His portraits are invested with genuine life and | preachers as showing how fresh and effective presentations may be made of the 


{ tamiliar narratives of the Gospels.”—Glasgow Herald. 





-_— 


JOHN MACKENZIE. 


South African Missionary and Statesman. 
By Rev. Prof. W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, M.A. 

7s. 6d, net. 

“John Mackenzie was indeed a man who deserved 
a biography, and in his son he has found a chronicler 
whose impartiality is worthy of acknowledgment.” 

—Times. 


| ERROMANGA. 
| The Martyr Isle. 
| By Bev. H. A. ROBERTSON, Erromanga. 
Edited by JOHN FRASER, B.A., LL.D. 
With numerous Illustrations, 6s. 

“Mr. Robertson’s book is a faithful record of the 
work he has done so successfully to this end, and 
will be prized by all who care for the annals of 





unostentatious and loving heroism,’’—Pilot. 


URIJAH REES THOMAS. 
His Life and Work. 
By DAVID MORGAN THOMAS, 
Of the Inner Temple. 
With Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

“It is the story of a life that is beautiful in its 
harmony, in its intensity and its result. The book 
should be a stimulus to Christian workers through- 
out the land.”—Christian World. 





THE BIBLE AND 
MODERN CRITICISM. 
By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B., LL.D. 
With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF 
DURHAM. 7s, €d. 


IN LIFE’S SCHOOL. 
A Book for Young Men. 


By Rev. DAVID WATSON (Glasgow). 





| 
3s. 6d. | 


‘THE GOSPEL AND 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


By Rev. AMBROSE SHEPHEBED, of Glasgow. 
2s. 6d. 





ON THE THRESHOLD 
OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By FRANCOIS COILLARD, 
Tronslated and Edited by his Niece, C. W. 
MACKINTOSH. With 44 Illustrations, 
Popular Edition, 7s. 6a. 


London: 


HODDER & 


IN PERFECT PEACE. 


| ANew Christmas Booklet by Dr. J. R. MILLER. 
| 


| Illustrated by G. H. Epwarps. With Wrapper 


. printed in Colours, gilt edges, Is. 


27 





STOUGHTON, 


Paternoster 


THE UPPER CURRENTS. 


A New Volume of the ‘‘ Silent Times” 
Series. 


By Dr. J. R. MILLER. 3s. 6d. 


Row, E.C. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW FICTION. 


FUEL OF FIRE. By 


ROBIN BRILLIANT. 
THE UNNAMED. 





A 


NEAR RELATIONS. 


A WHALEMAN’S WIFE. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
By Frank T. BULLEN. 
By Mrs. DUDENEY. 


By WiuiraM Le QUEUX. 
MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. By Atice CaLpwett HEGay. 
DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. 
THE BELLS OF PORTKNOCKIE. 
BEHIND THE GRANITE GATEWAY. 
DWELLERS IN THE MIST. 


By Amy Le FEUvVRE. 
By Davin LYALL. 


By Norman MAcweay. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 








London: 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 





Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


By W. Scotr Krve. 


27 Paternoster 


6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
5s. 
6s. 
6s. 
3s. 

6s. 
6s. 


6d. 


Row, E.C. 
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THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
EsTABLISHED 1862, 
Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains Articles by well-known expert 
writers on— 


HUNTING GOLF 

TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 

STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


SHOOTING SERVICE TOPICS 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 
AGRICULTURE KENNEL 

FISHING COACHING, &c., &c. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ “ Who’s Who,” 








The Current Number of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
contains the First Instalment of a remarkable Series of Papers 
entitled PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING 
NATURALIST. The writer of this Diary, who has consented to 
its publication in the pages of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
only on conditions of strict anonymity, is one of the best-known 
Naturalists and Sportsmen of the day. The Diary is a running 
comment on all kinds of Out-of-door Sport, and deals with all 
subjects which especially interest those who live in the country, 
considered from the point of view of one who has had exceptional 
opportunities of observation and experience. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN makes an especial feature 
of Articles dealing with the subject of Land. The CHEAP LAND 
REGISTER is a List of Properties to be bought at less than fifteen 
guineas an acre. The Series of Articles entitled “ Back to the 
Land,” which embody the practical experience of a Journalist 
turned Countryman, and which are now appearing each week in 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, has already attracted a wide 
attention among agriculturists and those interested in the problem 
of the rural exodus. 

The COUNTY GENTLEMAN has made a new 
departure in publishing ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS 
OF ANIMALS FOR SALE. Owners of a Horse or Dog, or any 
other Animal, for Sale should not fail to send Photographs with 
their Advertisement, which will be published on exceptionally 
moderate rates. Buyers can thus obtain an excellent idea of 
Animals offered for Sale by a glance at the pages of Illustrated 


Advertisements. 


A THIN EDITION Is 
PRINTED for subscribers in the Colonies and Abroad, terms 32s. 6d. 


Terms of subscription, 28s. per annum. 


per annum (post-free). The “County Gentleman” is published in 
time to reach country subscribers on Saturday. 
Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 


not fail to make use of the “ County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION, 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
38 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


a 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY — RECONSIDERED, By 
A, B, C, &e. 

AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO THE EMPEROR FRANCIS 


JOSEPH. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? By Alfred Austin (Poet-Laureate), 
GUNNERY versus PAINT. By Arnold White. 
COLLEGERS AND OPPIDANS AT ETON. By 0O.¢, Williams, 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THE EMANCIPATION OF THE TEACHER. By Sir Olivep 
Lodge (Principal of the University of Birmingham), 
FOX-HUNTING IN IRELAND, By the late Captain W. £ 
Cairnes. 

THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR PROBLEM, 
Creswell. 

FRANCE AND HER RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By J. Cornély 
(late Rédacteur of the “ Figaro”), 


DOES WAR MEAN STARVATION? By Spenser Wilkinson. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 


By F. H. P, 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


6d. Monthly. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


A NEW JOURNAL OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 





Containing Original Articles and Up-to- 
date Intelligence in all Branches of 
Science, contributed by many of the 
Leading Scientific Authorities of the 
day. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS— 
ACETYLENE—NEW PROCESS. DIESEL ENGINES. 
KITES FOR METEOROLOGY. GOLD IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
PURIFICATION OF AIR. DE BRADSKY BALLOON. 
INVISIBILITY IN WAR. VOLCANIC EMISSIONS. 
WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY—NEW COHERERS. 
SUSSEX NATURAL GAS. THE EARTH'S ROTATION. 
PORTRAIT AND LIFE OF LORD KELVIN. 
&e., &e. 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 





by the addition of 25,000 Words. 2,348 Pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Prices, Specimen Pages, and 


Testimonials from Scholars, Statesmen, Judges, 
Literary Men, &c. 





Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Whinstocks, London.” 








London: G. BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden 
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ya. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


pINTORICCHIO (Bernardino di Betto of Perugia). 
His Life, Work, and Time. 
By CORRADO RICCI. Translated by FLorence Simmonps. 


sin Colour, 6 in Photogravure, and many other Full-page and 
With 15 Peet Hlustravions, 1 vol. large imperial 4to, £5 5s, net. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON, 

uction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 

80 Sets with Duplicate Plates on India paper, £10 10s, net; and 

Plates on Japanese and on India paper, £21 net, all sold. 








y With an Introd 


#.* Also 80 Sets 
90 Sets with Triplicate 


, THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA 
By HESKETH PRICHARD, 


“Where Black Rules White—Hayti.” With 20 Illustrations (some 
m Drawings by J. G. Miuuats, and a large number of Illus- 
trations from Photographs, 1 vol., £1 Is. net. 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
By ETHEL COLQUHOUN, 

y strated in Colour and Black and White from Original Sketches 
Dohealy Tie by the Authoress. 1 vol., J0s. net. 
ning Post.—‘ Her sketches with pen and pencil are as lively and 
‘are spontaneous and unsophisticated.” 


Author of 
, in Colour) fro: 


The Mor’ 
geuial as they 
DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. 

By SENOR PEREZ TRIANA. 
With an Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GraHaM, and a Map, 1 vol., 6s. 

The Times.—‘ Sefior Triana writes well, and his narrative of his trip is that 
ofa modest, observant, nature-loving traveller.” 


JEANNE D’ARC, Maid of Orleans, 
DELIVERER UF FRANCE. 

‘»¢ the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, as attested on 

Being the Y ath, and set forth in the original documents. 
Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. 
With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol., los. net ; postage, 5d. 

The Times.—‘* Mr. Douglas Murray has done his best to show Jeanne in 
her true colours. Whoever wishes to understand the Maid will find this book 
his most satisfactory resource.” 

CECIL ALDIN’S NEW BOOK, 
A DOG DAY. 28 Coloured Lithographs. 
By CECIL ALDIN. Text by WaLTER EMANUEL, 5s, 

Punch—* The drawings exceptionally lifelike and charming, the letterpress 

amodel of wise humour.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
MRS. CRADDOCK. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “ ’Liza of Lambeth.” 


DONOVAN PASHA, and Some People of Egypt. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER, 
The Times.—* The stories are strong in the right sense. They have vitality. 
The imagination behind them is virile. The people live,and they move in an 
actual atmosphere.” 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
By VIOLET JACOB. [Second Impression. 
The Spectator.—‘‘ The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so whole- 
some as ‘The Sheepstealers’ is peculiarly welcome. We can cordially recom- 
mend Miss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing romance,” 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
3y RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘Buy Mr. Harding Davis's book, and you will 
thoroughly enjoy yourselves.” 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


By MATILDE SERAO, Author of ‘‘ The Land of Cockayne.” 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 
By FLORENCE POPHAM. 

The Sketch.—‘ The author is more than a polished writer; she is a clever 
observer, 2 woman of original mind, and, above all, a real humourist. I do not 
know of any other living writer whose style so nearly approaches that of 
Charlotte Bronti:,” 

MOTHER EARTH. 


By FRANCES HARROD, Author of “The Hidden Model.” 


IF I WERE KING. 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. [Second Impression. 
‘" This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James’s Theatre. 
The Times.—* A novel of exceptional distinction; the scenes are fresh and 
Vivid; the movement quick and natural.” 
By the DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
With a Frontispiece by WaLTER Crane. [Second Impression, 
we Morning Post.— Some are tragedies, others delightful little comedies, 
he English is clear and fresh, and every page displays a sense of humour.” 














Mr, Heinemann’s Iilustrated Autumn Announcement List post-free. 








London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 








Small folio, £3 3s. net, 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. 


By P. G. Koyopy. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures. 
150 other Illustrations representing all sides of the Artist's Work. With 
Cover, Title-Page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 


*,* Also 100 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Crown folio, 


printed in red and black throughout, £6 6s. net. 


‘A charming and sumptuous book.”—Westminster Gazette, 


Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. 8. Davizs, 


M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 
“It is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, and 


probably the most comprehensive that exists in any language.” —Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A. With 2 Photogravure 
Plates and about 90 other Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


*,* This volume contains reproductions of a number of pictures which have 


never been photographed before, and are only known (if at all) through 
engravings. 


‘* Than Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower none is better equipped to write a 


life of Sir Joshua. For he has not merely ample leisure and the personal friend- 
ship of the owners of some of the painter’s best pictures, but fine taste and 
intimate knowledge of the various branches of art. He hasassuredly produced 
a delightful book, brimful of facts, clear in expression, restrained and sane in 
judgment.’”—Morning Post. 


SECOND SERIES.—Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ITALIAN ART. By BernuarD Berenson. Second Series, With 
42 Illustrations. 


Contents :— Alessio Baldovinetti—The Caen Sposalizio—An Unpublished 


Masterpiece by Filippino Lippi—An Altarpiece by Girolamo da Cremona—The 
Drawings of Andrea Mantegna—The British Museum “ Raphael” Cartoon—A 
Word for Renaissance Churches—Certain Unrecognised Paintings by Masolino 
—Rudiments of Connoisseurship, 





Imperial 8vo, £1 1s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Laverton Doveuas. 


New Edition, Revised, with 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Ilustra- 
tions. F 


‘*This book is a model of sound and independent judgment, a good book in 


every way, and adequately illustrated, well printed, and portable.””—Times, 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By Rozert C, Witt. With 35 Illustrations, 
“Mr. Witt sets forth all the grounds of art-criticism for the mere spectator, 


whereby a really intelligent enjoyment ofa good picture may replace the con- 
ventional admiration which is so apt to produce the familiar ailment known as 
the‘ gallery headache’...... the careful reading of Mr. Witt’s admirable book 
should for ever dispel this melancholy state of mind, and one would gladly 
make it the indispensable preliminary to a Continental tour. The usefulness of 
the book is doubled by the excellent photographs of a judicious selection of 
really great pictures, from Giotto and Van Eyck through Raphael, Rembrardt 
and M (eg to Corot and Mr. Whistler, with which its teachings are illns- 
trated.”—Pilot. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
NEW WORK BY MR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Joun 
Ho.ianp Rose, M.A., Author of the “Life of Napoleon I." Ir 8 vols, 
post 8vo, 21s. net. With numerous Illustrations and Portraits from Con- 
temporary Paintings and Engravings. 





SECOND EDITION.—2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON i. 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records. By Joun 
Ho.ianp Rose, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 
many Maps and Plans and numerous Illustrations from Contemporary 
Paintings, Rare Prints and Engravings, Medals, &c.; also a Facsimile 
Letter of Napoleon. 


‘To say that Mr. J. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet published 
is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been 
attempted.” —Times. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 


SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by BosertT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by Professor 
Water Ratzicu, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


*,* Also a Tall Paper Edition on Japanese Vellum, 125 copies only, 21s, net. 
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JAMES NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 


By the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, and the Rev. C. B. UPTON. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 
In 2 Large Volumes, demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
** The two volumes of ‘The Life and Letters of James Martineau’ will be 


- prized by. all who knew or admired one of the great ethical teachers and one 
. Of the purest and noblest figures of our time.”—Times. 


IMPERIALISM. A Study. By J. A. 


Hosson, Author of ‘The Social Problem,” ‘John Ruskin, Social 
Reformer,” &., &c. With Maps and Diagrams, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

** A book far too rich in valuable thought to be adequately sketched within 

the limits of a review.”—Speaker, 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
A STIRRING ROMANCE OF THE ’45. 


POOR SONS OF A DAY. By Attay 


McAvvay, Author of ‘“‘The Rhymer,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Allan-McAulay- has done original and valuable work in sobriety of spirit 
and out’ of adequate knowledge. The book partly recalls Mrs. Oliphant’s work, 
though Mrs. Oliphant was not often so careful with her history.”—Times. 


THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. 


By ApeLiIne SerGeAnt, Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” ‘‘ The 
‘ Treasure of Captain Scarlett,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 
*“‘ A story of enthralling interest, and much distinction. Miss Sergeant has 
seldom done 60 well.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. TOLD FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By Viotet Broore-Hunt, 
Author of ‘‘Prisoners of the Tower of London,” ‘‘ Lord Roberts,” &c. 
With 32 larg: Pictures and Portraits, and beautifully bound, extra 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

** A most delightful companion.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 

‘« The author has succeeded admirably.” —Academy. 


BOLINGBROKE AND HIS TIMES: 


the Sequel. By Wattex SicueLt. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Acritical analysis of Bolingbroke’s career from 1715 to 1751, in 
continuation of Mr. Sichel’s earlier volume, published last year, 
also at 12s. 6d. net. 
‘« His aim really isto make a complete picture, and he undoubtedly succeeds,” 
—Tines. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., Ltd.,.21 Berners Street, London, W. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS Lg, 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS 19 


ROLLS SERIES. By WILLIAM Stuspsg, D.D 
of Oxford, and Regius Professor of Moder: 
University. Collected and Edited by Artuu 
Student, Tutor, and sometime Censor of 
Oxford. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





. formerly Bis 

D History jn “4 

R Hassatr, MA 
Christ Chureh. 

[Jn a few days, y 


EDWARD BOWEN: a Memoir, B 
- Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. With Appendices y nile 
gravure Portraits, and 2 other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s 6c “og 
*,* Lhe subject of this Memoir was the well-known Assistay 
at Harrow, and the Author of “ Harrow Songs.” 


MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. By BERNARD MALLET, With 9 
Portrait. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ith Photogravure 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LAND DEFENCE 
AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE CONDITIONS OF 
TO-DAY. By Captain H. F, Tuuiuurer, RE, With M 3 
and Plans. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. a 


ut- Master 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


Vol. I. A.D. 29-324. By the Rev. HERBERT H. Ketty, 4 
Director of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall 
Suffolk. Vol, IL, A.D. 324-430. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each, ” 

[In a few days, 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY, 


Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBoLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s; and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A 


Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester, 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By th 


Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, ds. [Zn a few days, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay 





WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10th. 


, MR. PUNCH’S 


BOOK FoR CHILDREN. 


DESIGNED, DRAWN, AND WRITTEN 
BY 


CHARLES PEARS. 


This, with its 96 pages of Pictures printed in Colours, makes 
a handsome Crown 4to volume, printed throughout in the highest 
style of Modern Art production, and attractively bound. 


Price 6s. 


Published at the PUNCH Office, 
10 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large 8vo, buckram, lis. net. 


TWO AFRICAN TRIPS. 


WITH NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON BIG GAME 
PRESERVATION IN AFRICA. 


By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON, 
Author of “Short Stalks,” &c, 


With 80 Page Illustrations, and a Map. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 





OOKS.—Libraries and Single Volumes Purchased for 
Cash. Utmost value given. Kare Books supplied. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Special bargains: Limgard’s History, 10 vols., Library Edition 
(£5 5s.), 32s. 6d. ; Burtou’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., illustrated (£12 12s.), £6 6s. 
Books wanted, List free.—F. W. HOLLAND, 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 














SANDS AND Co. 


THE TRUTH OF PAPAL CLAIMS. By 


RarHaEL Merry pew VAL, Archbishop of Nicma. - Being a 
Reply to THE VALIDITY OF PAPAL CLAIMS, by Dr, 
OXENHAM. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE CONFERENCES, 
1900-1901. By the Rev. JoszepH Rickasy, 8.J. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


THE RELIGIOUS STATE. By Sr. Tuomas 


Aquinas. A New Translation. Edited and with Preface by 
the Very Rev. J. Procrer, S.T.M. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE RELIGIOUS 


ORDERS. By Sr. THomas Aquinas. A New Translation. 
Edited and with Preface by the Very Rev. J. Procter, $.T.M. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE SILVER LEGEND. Saints for Children. 
By J. A. Taytor. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“*Some forty stories of the saints, told well and in a way suitable to the 
readers for whom they are meant.”—Spectaior, 


NEW NOVELS. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. By E. Mann 


AuBaNes!, Author of “ Peter, a Parasite.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WHOLE DIFFERENCE. By Lady 


AMABEL Kerr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALSATIAN TALES. By Jeax Devame 


Fully Ilustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL. By Mina Dorie 
(Mrs. Charles W. Young), Author of “On Parole.” Crown 
8vo, 6s. [Immediately. 


London: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 
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ys, EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 5 BOOKSELLERS. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S 
RECOLLECTIONS ‘x DIPLOMATIST 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., formerly British Ambassador at Vieuna, 

2 vols., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
MORNING POST.—“ Every chapter of this notable book abounds in graphic 


shetches of famous men. 

sTANDARD.—“ Our late Ambassador at Vienna, by the two volumes pub- 
lished to-day, has added to the gaiety of nations, His capital stories, pointedly 
id his parse ODSEn Ca ORS upon European Courts and society, and the 
i edights on history, with whieh the volume abounds, are very far from leaving 
trifling impressions behind them.” 
psi telnit 


yow 





‘You reach the end and wish he’d just begun, 


i ok of laughter in a Field of fun.” 
This Bro g PONCE, 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. E, BROOKFIELD. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Brooksield is famous as a story-teller, and he puts his anec- 
gotes into print with almost as much point as he relates them by word of mouth.” 
sT, JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* For genuine entertainment of the most varied 
a rd comprehensive kind it would be hard to equal Mr. Broolsield’s reminiscences.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Altogether * Brookie.’ ” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8v0, 12s. 6d. net. 
MORNING ADVERTISIR.—“ No one of intelligence can read it without 
pleasure and projit as well.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ We cordially congratulate Mr. Pecl on a valuable 
contribution to modern political history.” 
MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Peel does a public service, for his volume fills a 
remarkable gap in English literature.” 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA 
AND THEIR INHABITANTS. 


By THOMAS W. WEBBER, late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Pro- 
" yinces, and Deputy Conservator of Forests in the Central Provinces and 
Gorakhpur. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 12s. 6d. net. 


NEW EDITION. agar 
LONDON BIRDS. By T. Dicsy Picort, 
C.B. New and Enlarged Edition. With Photogravure Illustrations, 


large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A delightful work, With admirable illustrations.’ 




















NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 


CAUCASUS. By D. W. FresuFieto, lately President of the Alpine Club. 
With Numerous I!lustrations and Maps, 2 vols. post 4to, 21s. net. 





NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE 


LATE WAR, 1804-1814. By Donat H. O’Brien, Captain R.N. Edited by 
Prof. Oman. With Photogravure Illustrations, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 
Cloth, 6s. 
MORNING LEADER.—“ A very clever and amusing book.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—“ We think this book is the work of an actress; there is 
an unmistakable flavour of the genuine article about the letters.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
MR. RICHARD BAGOT’S 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of Casting of Nets.” 6s. 
SCOTSMAN—* A brilliant and charming romance.” 
TIMES.—* The book, for many reasons, is a fine one.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Bagot tells his story admirably.” 
YORKSHIRE POST.—* The book is one that proves how steadily Mr. Bagot’s 
reputation is advancing.” 


WINIFRED ano tHE STOCKBROKER. 


By CHARLES EDDY. _ 3s. 6d. 
DAILY EXPRESS.—“ A merry little story of the Stock Exchange and love 
which will provide a capital evening’s amusement for the weary stockbroker—or 
the weary anybody else.” 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author of Cynthia’s Way,” &c. 6s. 


DULCINEA. Novel. By 


Erre Hussey. 6s. 
, SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—‘“ A book to be commended to the jaded reader 
tn search of invigoration and refreshment.” 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. By 


Curistixe SETON. 6s. 














A Sporting 





ae 


FROM 
MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CONFESSIONS OF A WIFE. 
By MARY ADAMS, Illustrated, 6s, Third Edition. 


Mr. C. K. SHorter says in the Sphere:—* Some of the earli i 
particular have a beauty of passion that recalls some of the best, tinge in 
literature, not forgetting one of the latest, that incomparable scene between 
Lucy and Richard Feverel in Mr. George Meredith’s great story. I imagine 
that ‘ Confessions of a Wife’ will be the best read book of the coming winter.” 


SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGY. 


A Practical Mental Science and Guide to Human Character 
An lllustrated Text Book. By BERNARD HOLLANDER 
M.D. With 100 Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, 


PRAISE OF THE DOG: 


An Anthology. Compiled by ETHEL E. BICKNELL. With 
Frontispiece, fcap.{Svo, cloth, 5s. [ The “ Open Road” Series.) 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘In this carefully prepared collection of extracts and 
quotations we find allusion to all the dogs which have excited the affection and 
admiration of mankind, from the faithful hound who recognised the wandering 
Ulysses on his homecoming down to Rab and other moderns of the canine 
race.” 












































RELIGIOUS LIFE SERIES.—III. 
FULLER'S THOUGHTS. 


Edited by A. R. WALLER. Fcap. 8vo, parchment or cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘ Fuller will never become an antiquated classia 
This charming edition will be cordially received.” 





THE LEICESTER SQUARE LIBRARY.—I. 
HINTS TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 


By E.H. LACON WATSON. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Times says :—‘* Mr. Watson has chatted about a number of subjects of 
practical interest not only to authors, but to journalists, in an agreeable and 
instructive vein.” : 


THE STORY OF 
MARY MACLANE. 


By HERSELF. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


The Daily Express says :—“ A work of genius...... There is no disputing its 
amazing cleverness or its marvellous distinction.” 


THE LOOM OF YEARS. 


By ALFRED NOYES. Feap. Svo, half-parchment, 





Poems. 
5s. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THOMPSON’S PROGRESS. By 


CUTCLIFFE Hyne, Author of “Captain Kettle.” 6s. 
The Times says :—‘*Certainly one of the most unusual characters to be met 


with in this year’s fiction....., The vivacity and force shown are quite remark- 
able.” 

The Athenzum says :—* An able and satisfying piece of work......crisp, fluent, 
and picturesque...... Above all, it is pre-emineutly real.” 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
















THE SENTIMENTAL WARRIOR 


By EDGAR JEPSON, Author of “The Passion for Romance.” 6s 


The Athenzum says:—‘‘Mr. Jepson has the real gift of making things 
romantic, a gift so rare that it ought to secure attention at once..,,...This is ag 
exceptional novel,” 


THE LAST ALIVE. By J. Mactaren 


CospBaNn, Author of *The Green Turbans.” 6s. 


THE CRIMSON WING. By H. C. 


CHATFIELD TAYLOR. 6s. 


THE BOOK OF BALLYNOGGIN. 


By L. C. ALEXANDER. 6s. 











THE LEICESTER SQUARE LIBRARY.—Il.. . 
THE HAUNTED MAJOR. By Rosznt 


MARSHALL. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 2s. 6d. 





London :. GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST 


OF NEW BOOKS. 


OF LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN, some- 
time Editor of the Quarterly Review. Witha Memoir. Edited by his Son, 
Warwick E:win. 
Vol. I—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol. IIL.—STERNE — FIELDING — GOLDSMITH — GRAY —BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
[Just out. 





PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. The 


Autobiography of Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S., and his Letters from the 
Marquis of Dalhousie. Edited by Grorcr Smirtu, C.IE., LL.D., formerly 
India Correspondent of the Times and Editor of the Friend of India. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Just out. 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 


PRINCE BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &c. 
By Sipyey Wuitman. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready next week, 


MR. JOHN LANE’s List 


SR Serene a 
TWO BOOKS FOR AND ABOUT CHILDREN 
THE CHILD MIND. By Rg 


BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ This deeply interesting and original work...... i 
and help their children, or those of others, aie te ae bo understand 
with a sharpened insight into the mystery and poetry of the child mind” Pages 








—Spectator, 


‘All interested in childhood and in the pretty ways of children should read 


this book.’’—Daily Mail. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


DREAM DAYS. By Keynera GRAHAME, 


With 10 Full-page Photogravures, Title-page, Cover-Desi i)-n; 
by MAXFIELD PARRISH. Small 4to, gilt top, 7s. 6d ngs Pieces, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
THE SOCIAL LADDER. By Cuaruss 


DANA GIBSON. Large Cartoons, oblong folio (12 t i : 
with “A Widow and Her Friends.” 205°” = °Y 18 inches), uniform 
*,* Mr. JOHN LANE has prepared an Illustrated Booklet i “ 
GrbsoN AMERICAN GIRL,” containing 10 Reproductions from Dewee 
by Mr. C. D. Gibson, which will be sent post-free to an H 
of a post-card. : Se Tomes 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, or 


MIRTH AND MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esoui 

New Edition, with upwards of 100 Mlustrations, a Title-page, fer yt 

Design by HERBERT COLE. Large crown 8vo, 6s. ; 3 
[Ready November 11th, 











FISHING AND SHOOTING. By 


Sypney Buxroy, M.P. With Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn, 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [Just out. 





A NATURALIST IN INDIAN 


SEAS; or, Four Years with the Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship 
‘Investigator.’ By A. Atcocr, M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., Superintendent of 
the Indian Museum and Professor of Zoology in the Medical College of 
Bengal. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 1$s. net. [Ready next week, 





ASPECTS OF THE JEWISH 


QUESTION. By “A Qvanterty Reviewer.” With Map, demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [Just out, 





A CHEAP EDITION. 


THE COUNTRY BANKER. His 


Clients, Cares, and Work. Froman Experience of Forty Years. By 
GerorGeE Raz, Author of “ Bullion’s Letters to a Bank Manager.” With 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 





THE SAILING OF THE LONG- 


SHIPS, and other Poems. By Henry Newsoxt, Author of “ Admirals 
All,” “ The Island Race,” &c, Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 





THE DREAM AND THE MAN. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Batture Reynoups (G. M. Robins). Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [Just out, 
*« A strong, convincing, original novel.”—The Outlook. 





READY NEXT WEEK, 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


ENTITLED 


MOTH AND RUST, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With 


numerous Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs, crown 8vo, 5s. net 
“The reader will scarcely fail to find something charming on every page.” 
—Morning Post, 


A ROMANCE OF THE NURSERY. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page 
and Cover-Desigu by K, M. ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








NEW POETRY. 


SELECTED POEMS. By Wituax 


WATSON. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. net; bound in leather, at 5s. net. 
[Ready November 18th. 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE: a Sonnet 
Sequence. By EDMOND HOLMES. Small 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Ready November 11th, 


*,* Mr. Edmond Holmes’ previous Sonnet Sequence, ‘‘ The Silence of Love,” 
published between three and four years ago, is now in its Sixth Thousand, 











FRESH FICTION. 
THE WINDING ROAD. By Exizasera 


GODFREY, Author of “‘ Poor Human Nature.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
** A distinguished piece of work.”—Athenewm. 
“A work of art.” —Times. 
“This is a book to be read quietly under the open sky.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 


LUCK O’ LASSENDALE. By the 


EARL of IDDESLEIGH. Crown 5vo, 6s. 
“A very clever story......./ A most. entertaining book, at times brilliantly 
written, and never dull for a single page. Its most notable characteristic is 
the insight it shows into character.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The BEAUTIFUL Mrs. MOULTON. 


By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author of “They That Took the 
Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
«An able novel, that comes little short of being brilliant ; it should be read 
with interest by every one that takes it up.” —Scotsman. 
“The book is a fine study of human nature and of American characters and 
ideals.’’—Liverpool Mercury. 
“As a glimpse of American society it is interesting.” —Daily News. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The little book is so light and bright and alive with inimitable types that 
you will find it all too short.”—Truth. 
**Not a dull line in the book.”—Pilot. 


KITWYK. By Mrs. Joun Lane. With 
numerous Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE, ALBERT STERNER, and 
G. W. EDWARDS. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published. 
“J have fallen head over ears in love with ‘Kitwyk’......it is the daintiest 
morsel of idyllic fiction that we have had since Mr. Barrie opened that 
wonderful window in Thrums.”’—Mr. James DouGtas. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. _3y 


HENRY HARLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snutf-Box,” “ Comedies 
and Errors,” ‘‘ Grey Roses.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Harland deserves well of his generation.” —Outlook. 

‘‘Mr, Harland’s dainty and charming novels.’’—Pilot. 





























JOHN LANE, Vigo Street, London, W.; and New York. 
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WAGMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
oLD ENGLISH MASTERS. 


Ut ae | 





1, Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 
ith Historical Notes by Joun C. Van Dyke, and Comments by the Engraver. 
nd a Imperial 8vo, £2 2s, net. 
- Jx vhi i ffered for sale 
. DE LUXE, of which only 40 Copies are o' ’ $8 

: Also Se aented on Hand-made Paper, with two magnificent Portfolios 
ua » een measuring 17} in. by 14 in., containing a Proof of every Engraving 

0 , 5 


printed on Japanese Paper, signed by Mr. Cote, £81 10s. net. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOX, 
: jusT SO STORIES 
. FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 


F HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 








, By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New. 
E Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
18 
rt 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NVZW SERIES, 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


4 SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
TENNYSON. 
1 By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 





CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Evetyn Ceciu (Alicia Amherst), Author of “A History of Gardening in 
England.” With Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


—_ 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


fF, MARION CRAWFORD. Cecilia. 


A Story of Modern Rome. 
RHODA BROUGHTON. Lavinia. 
ROSA N. CAREY. The Highway of Fate 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD. The Ghost Camp; 


or, The Avengers, 
OWEN WISTER. The Virginian. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
The Splendid Idle Forties. Stories of Old California. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 
B. K, BENSON. Bayard’s Courier. 


A Story of Love and Adventure in the Cavalry Campaign, 


JACK LONDON. Children of the Frost. 








SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
A COMMENTARY ON 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


By Professor A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d net. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
THE OTHER BOY. By Evetyn Suarp. With 


Illustrations by H. SanpHaM. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Athenzum.—“ A success......If all books of the season were like this, how 
the weary reviewer's task would be lightened. He could combine duty with 
genuine pleasure.” 


PETERKIN. By Mrs. Moreswortu. With Illus- 
trations by H. R. Mittar. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Globe—“In * Peterkin’ Mrs. Molesworth exhibits once more her acknowledged 
power of making child life and child character attractive to child readers.” 


THE NEW PUPIL: a School Story. By Raymonp 
JacBeRNS. With Illustrations by G. D. Hammonp. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
Daily News.—‘* A school story for which its readers will be grateful...... 
throughout delightful reading.” 








STUDIES IN THE CARTESIAN PHILO- 


SOPHY. By Noruan Surry, M.A. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 





MINERALOGY. An Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of Minerals. By Professor Henry A. Miers, D.Se., M.A., F.R.S. 
With 2 Coloured Plates and 716 Illustrations in the ‘Text, 8vo, 25s. net. 


———— 





VOLUME IV. NOW READY, 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE REVOLUTION (1780-1783). By Epwarp McCrapy, LL.D. 
With Map, Extra Crown Svo, 15s. net. 

*e* Macmillan's New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 









SMITH, ELDER & €0.’S NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 16 Illustrations by the Author, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
E 


ADVENTURES of DOWNY V. GREEN 


RHODES SCHOLAR AT OXFORD. 
By GEORGE CALDERON. 





NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
IN A FEW DAYS.—With Illustrations by Eva Boos. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By MRS. PERCY DEARMER, 
AUTHOR OF “ROUNDABOUT RHYMES,” &c. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of “‘ Collections and 
Recollections,” &c. Small post 8vo, 5s. [In a few days. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE- 


BOOKS. By the Hon. Mrs. WopEnovse. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
(Immediately. 


AWEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By ADELAIDE Sartoris. With 2 Illustrations by Lord Leighton, P.R.A., 
and a Portrait of the Author. With a Preface by Mrs. Ricumonp Ritcurg, 
NEW EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. By 


CuIvE PHILLIpps-WoLLey, Author of *‘ One of the Broken Brigade,” ‘* The 
Chicamon Stone,” &c, Feap. 8vo, 5s. [In a few days, 


Re-issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 
ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES, 
Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece 
to each Volume. 
Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or $s, net, in leather. 


*,* Vols. I. to IV. will be ready in a few days, and Vols. V. to VIII. early in 
Decemoer. Particulars upon application. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. By A. 


CONAN DOYLE. NEW. THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED, 
AND COMPLETED EDITION. EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, com- 
prising over 65,000 copies printed. With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE,—“ The work is worthy of the subject; it is 
a clear, comprehensive narrative of events, fairly and exactly set forth. It is 
the first full history, the most ambitious attempt to give an exhaustive account 
of the whole war; and, as such, and from its own intrinsic merit, it must hold 
the ground for some time to come.” 








**A DELIGHTFUL WORK.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
SECOND EDITION, with 25 Full-Page Illustrations and 5 Plans, 


large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 


ROLL-GALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bgap ey), 
AUTHOR OF “ ANNALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY,” &c. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The author has lived within the precincts of the Abbey 
and made good use of her opportunities. Not only things that happened 
within the Abbey walls are made vivid to us, but many related scenes that were 
acted in other places—even in foreign countries—are called up by association. 
poe But quite as admirable as the number of persons and incidents introduced 
are the skilland method with which the matter is arranged...... The chapters 
are liberally illustrated, and some excelleutly clear plans of the Abbey are given 
at the end. Finally there is a good index to complete the usefulness of the 
volume as a book of reference.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


VOLUME V.—Contents :—The Christian Captives—The Humours of the 
Court—Notes. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘*MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &e. 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE GOD IN THE CAR,” “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
*““TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
From PUNCH :— 
** Where other beroives are concerned 
I pay my bom quite discreetly, 






But charming Peggy Ryle has turned 
M@ head, and captured me completely.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE § (6, 


Have Pleasure in Announcing that they have Ready for Immediate Publication, 


CONSTABLE AND HIS INFLUENCE 
ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 


By C. J. HOLMES. 


Illustrated with more than 70 Photogravure Plates. Edition limited to 350 Numbered Copies, £5 5s. net, 
Also 50 Copies on Japanese Vellum, with Portfolio, £15 lds. net. 


THE SHROUD OF CHRIST. 


By P. VIGNON, D.Sc. (Fr.) . Illustrated with Photogravure and Collotype Plates. Demy 4to. 12s. Gd. net. 


An examination of the questions raised by the cocest pall exposition of the Shroud at Turin, and a careful analysis of the remarkable photogra nhs tak 
there. M. Vignon examines the matter from all points of view—historical, photographical, chemical, ard pictorial. The conclusion at which he arrives S taken 
of absorbing interest not only to the world of science, but to all members of the Christian Church. “Fives Inust ba 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. 


By E. ©. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” &e, 


With numerous Illustrations in the Text and 8 Full-page Colour Drawings. Super-royal, cloth, Picture Boards, és, 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER’S TIME. BORROWED PLUMES. 


The Journal of BARTHOLOMEW SASTROW, a German Burgomaster By OWEN SEAMAN, Author of ‘The Battle of the Bays,” 
in the Sixteenth Century. “In Cap and Bells,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 61. net. 


Translated by A. VANDAM. Introduction by HERBERT FISHER, M.A. Pha ans ve Gown his pen there has becu no such delightfy 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Mlustrated, 7s. 6d. net. “ Superbly witty.""—Spectator. 





TOLSTOI AS MAN AND ARTIST. (SPORT IN THE NAVY 
By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI, Author of “The Forerunner,” &c. AND NAVAL YARNS, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net, ‘ 
By Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ADOWA ** A book to be read for its sterling merits and for its fun.”—Athenrum, 


AND THE RISE OF MENELIK. 
By G. F-H. BERKELEY. THE ST. GEORGE’S KALENDAR FOR 1908 


Demy 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 1s. net, Illustrated. 








THE BEST PRESENTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK. THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK, 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., and Illustrated by Harrison MILLER, HELEN STRATTON, W. H. Ropixsoy, 
and H. 8. Banks. Cover design in gilt, burnished edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW BETTER. WITH THE FLAG AT SEA. 
A Christmas Tale. By WALTER WOOD. 
By TOM GALLON. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. New Edition, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by Serrixcs Waicut. New Edition, 3s. 6d, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
THE SUCCESS OF MARK WYNGATE. FROM A THATCHED COTTAGE. 


By UNA L. SILBERRAD, Author of “ Princess Puck,” &c. By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, Author of “ Travels Round Our Village.” 
“ The present publishing season is not likely to produce many better novels.” ** She is a faithful observer, she has a fund of quiet humour, and abovealla 


—iLines. if ialogzue,’’—Sp Z 
“A story of striking originality and power.”—Pall Mall Gazette. real gift of dialogue.’”’—Spectator. 


THE MAID AT ARMS. THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 


By HENRY JAMES, Author of “ What Maisie Knew,” &e, 





By BR. W. CHAMBERS, Author of “ Cardigan,” “The King in Yellow,” &c. 
“A good title that covers au even better book. We salute Dorothy as one of “ This is Mr. Henry James's masterpiece.” — Westminster Gazette. 
the sweetest heroines in fiction we have met for some time.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“UNOFFICIAL.” TANGLED UP IN BEULAH LAND. 


By the Hov. Mrs. WALTER FORBES, Author of “Dumb,” “‘A Gentleinan,” &e. By J. P. MOWBRAY, Author of “A Journey to Nature,” &c. 





“A crisp and engrossing story with romance and realism combined.” “ Delightful comedy......the author has a crisp and dainty style, and the book 
—St. James's Gazette. is full of apt sayings and allusions.” —Ezaminer, 





THE ANCESTOR. 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY REVIEW OF COUNTY AND FAMILY HISTORY, HERALDRY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. Large super-royal, in paper boards, 5s. ret quarterly; 21s. net per annum. 
NO. 3 NOW READY. 


“The third number of the Ancestor fully maintains the reputation already won by its handsome form and the mingled learning and vivacity of its contribu: 
tions. We believe that the Ancestor has already achieved a great success, aud while it keeps up its present standard it certainly deserves to thrive, —s1'0% 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 


Lonnow : Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great. Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Joun Barer for the *« SPECTATOR - 
(Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, November th, 1902 
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